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was  only  entitled  to  the  feelings  of  commiseration 
and  the  kindest  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

That  mental  diseases  "are  a  most  grievous  evil, 
both  moral  and  physical,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
that  this  evil  has  been  greatly  aggravated,  con- 
tinued and  augmented  by  neglect,  arid  improper 
treatment,  is  equally  unquestionable.    It  is  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  too,  that  this  national  opprobrium 
is  alarmingly  upon  the  increase ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
every  possible  exertion  should  be  made  to  alleviate 
its  afflictions;  apd  the  defects  of  our  Laws,  both  as 
to  the  person  and  property  of  Lunatics,  may  be 
confidently  insisted  upon :    Indeed  they  are  by  the 
visitation  of  this  sore  calamity  put  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Law,  previous  to  a  commission  of  Lunacy ; 
and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  many  instances 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  made  a 
victim  to  the  nefarious  possession  of  the  property ; 
and  though  a  Statute  of  Lunacy  does  recognize  a 
right  in  the  object  of  it,  yet  matters  are  frequently 
so  managed  as  to  render  that  right  nugatory. — 
.  Juries  are  known  to  decide  without  seeiUg  the 
Lunatic,  and  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  question,  and  who 
•    can  only  give  it  as  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of 
fact ;  arid  in  every  instance  the  Statute  is  obtained 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  for  the/ sole  ad- 
vantage of  the  Lunatic,  and  in  numberless  cases 
it  is  known  to  operate  as  a  most  sore  grievaiip^ ; 
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ere  Statutes  of  Lunacy  uniformly  good,  thej 
are  too  expensive  for  general  application. 

The  bad  personal  treatment  of  the  insane,  arises 
in  general  out  of  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power  which  the  relations  may  exercise  over  them, 
and  so  often  are  they  sacrificed  to  pride  or  views 
of  interest,  the  means  of  recovery  being  delayed 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment,  or  prevented  for 
the  sake  of  possessing  the  property,  that  the  means 
of  recovery  have  been  so  much  depreciated  in  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  many  contend  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  mental  diseases  ;  though  I  firmly  believe 
that  what  is  termed  mental  derangement,  is  more 
certainly  curable,  under  proper  treatment,  than 
any  other  serious  disease,  to  which  our  nature  is 
liable. 

That  the  most  mistaken  ideas  prevail  respecting 
his  complaint,  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life, 
is  proved  by  the  news  of  the  day  ;  which  gives  the 
melancholy  relations  of  the  death  of  a  public  cha- 
racter by  bis  own  hand.  It  appears  that  this  much 
distinguished  Statesman  had  been  labouring  under 
mental  derangement  for  several  months,  without 
any  proper  means  of  recovery  being  resorted  to; 
and  even  when  the  case  became  so  aggravated  as 
to  create  great  alarm,  a  friend  was  called  in  who 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  whose  anxious  endeavours  were  only 
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calculnttMl  to  do  injwry,  instead  of  a  skilful  Physi- 
cian :iud  an  experienced  Keeper.  The  motive  for 
lliis  is  obvious;  tl«c  disorder  being  to  a  great  de- 
gree latenf,  exposure  was  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
victim  of  fan)ilj  pride  became  the  bane  of  its  hap- 
piness. Jl*  on  the  lirst  appearance  of  mental 
disease  proper  measures  bad  been  taken;  a  valuable 
member  of  society  might  have  been  preserved,  and 
even  that  exposure  avoided,  which  was  the  certain 
consequence"  of  its  being  neglected-  If  the  rela- 
tions of  this  greatly  lamented  personage,  had  known 
of  his  being  aHJicled  with  the  Gout,  a^  long  as  they 
must  have  known  of  his  Insanity,  all  Europe 
would  h^ve  heard  of  it  before  this  hour;  and  yet 
his  malady  was  not  even  suspected,  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  family,  till  after  his  death.  In- 
sanity is  no  proof  of  poverty  of  blood,  or  poverty 
of  intellect,  or  of  the  want  of  virtue,  as  this  de- 
plorable case  fully  evinces:  Why  then  should  we 
be  more  ashamed  of  it,  or  strive  to  conceal  it  more 
than  the  Gout  ?  But  Insanity  being  an  intermit- 
tent complaint,  mayrepiain  a  fatal  leng-thof  time 
before  it  is  discovered  by  the  family  Physician, 
however  skilful ;  and  even  if  he  does  discover  it, 
he  cannot  act  upon  such  discovery,  till  a  communi- 
cation has  been  made  by  the  family  relating  to  it. 
In  cases  of  so  much  danger,  and  in  which  delay  is 
ol  so  much  consequence,  the  most  unreserved 
communications  should  be  made  without  an  hour's 
loss  of  time,  and  it  is  a  disease  that  must  discover 
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itself  to  the  nearest  connexions  in  life  in  its  earliest 
stages. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  Insane  is  ihcon- 
tcsfably  wrong;  it  irf  an  outrage  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  to  the  best  feelings  of  en- 
lightened humanity,  and  to  national  policy'.    It  is 
become  too  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  for  there 
arc  most  unquestionably,  at  this  moment,  many 
thousands,  perhaps  some  tens  of  thousands,  of  our 
fellow  beings,  languishing  in  hopeless  confinement 
as  incurable  Lunatics,  who,  under  a  better  sjstem 
of  treatment,  might  have  been  useful,  safe,  and 
happy  members  of  society.    TJe  great ^  moral  and 
physical  evil  of  Insanity,  does  not  arise  from  the 
death  of  the  incurables,  but  from  the  great  length 
of  time  they  frequently  live  under  all  the  accumu-" 
lating  horrors  of  the  disease.    I  have  known  an 
instance  of  a  maniac  being  chained,  naked,  lying 
upon  straw,  who  had  been  in  that  state  for  fifty 
years,  without  the  least  chance  of  recovery;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  no  means  of  recovery  had 
ever  been  used. 

Dr.  Willis  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  of  those  Patients  that 
were  brought  to  him,  within  three  Months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  nine  out  of  ten 
recovered.  I  can  give  him  full  credit  for  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  without  ascribing  to  him  any  . 
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mctbods;  it  being  borne  out  by  what  I 
have  myself  seen  of  success  in  the  practice.    But  a 
medical  Gentleman,  who  has  had  some  Thousands 
of  the  Insane  under  his  care,  calls  the  Statement 
«*bol(3,  marvellous,  and  unprecedented,"  and  with 
Very  good  reason,  for  in  his  own  practice,  about 
one-third  only  recover.    If  we  take  the  proportioa 
of  recoveries  at  St.  Luke^s  and  Bethlem  together, 
the  amount  of  them  is  about  two-fifths  of  the 
cases :  Now  the  difference  betwixt  nine-tenths  and 
two-fifths  is  most  awful  in  its  consequences  ;  the 
number  of  new  cases  of  Insanity  in  London,  and 
its  environs  alone,  may  be  estimated  at  Five  Hun- 
dred annually ;  under  one  treatment,  there  Would 
be  fifty  Incurables,  under  the  other  three  Hundred; 
and  if  we  take  twenty  years,  as  the  average  term  of 
life  for  incurable  Lunatics,  under  one  treatment,  the 
usual  stock  of  these  wretched  beings,  would  be  one 
thousand,  under  the  other  six  thousand,  and  this 
is  about  the  number  there  are  actually  found  to  be  ; 
being  five  thousand  in  London  and  its  neighbourr 
hood  alone,  chargeable  upon  bad  treatment. 

It  may  be  calculated,  that  incurable  Lunatics, 
cost  the  State  about  six  hundred  pounds  each  upon 
an  average,  besides  the  loss  of  a  subject ;  while 
the  cost  of  cure,  in  those  that  recover,  averages 
about  forty  pounds  only,  besides  the  advantage  of 
a  subject  restored ;  and  unless  we  are  to  suppose, 
that  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  better  served  than 


London^  in  this  particular^  it  may  be  fairly  calcu^; 
lated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance,  of  those  who  are 
become  incurable   through  improper  treatment^ 
amounts  to  more  in  one  year,  than  would  be  suffi. 
cient  to  pay  the  expence  of  Establishments/  that 
should  be  equal  to  the  reception  of  all  the  new 
i  mses  that  would   occur  in  the  whole  United 
I  Kingdom ;   giving  the  best  chance  of  recovery, 
and  keeping  all  that  proved  incurable  for  twelve 
months. 


Large  Public  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  are 
certainly  wrong,  upon  system;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  calculated  to  prevent  recovery,  from  a 
state  of  Insanity,  than  the  horrors  of  a  large 
I  Mad  House,  close  confinement,  and  a  state  of 
i  idleness  in  the  company  of  incurable  Lunatics. 

As  a  proof  that  those  Public  Asylums,  which 
I  are  the  best  conducfed,  in  regard  to  the  com- 

I  forts  of  the  Inmates,  are  yet  extremely  inade- 
iquate,  in  affording  the  best  means  of  recovery, 

II  need  only  instance  the  success  in  the  cure  at 
itlie   Retreat   near  York,   compared  with  the 
success  at  my  own  small  Establishment,  which 
is  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  cure,  and 

mot  the  reception  of  those  that  are  deemed  in- 
surable;  and  as  I  have  never  had  any  conceal- 
iments,  with  respect  to  my  methods,  but  have  even 
been  at  a  considerable  expence  in  publishing  them 
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to  the  world,  my  ,  giving  this  comparative  state- 
ment, cannot  be  fairly  deemed  either  invidious  or 
improper. 

The  Retreat  is  from  two  to  tlirce  times  the 
size  of  Spring  Vale  ;  it  has  had  the  most  ex- 
tensive patronage,  so  that  it  has  been  generally 
quite  full,  with  Patients  waiting  for  admission ; 
if  therefore,  a  greater  number  had  been  discharged 
cured,  more  might  have  been  admitted.  With  the 
exception  of  the  kindness  and  pecuniary  assistance 
of  one  very  worthy  Family,*  and  the  good  reports 
of  my  visiting  Magistrates,  and  Medical  friends,  my 
obscure  Institution,  has  stood  solely  upon  its  own 
merits,  from  the  commencement  with  a  single 
Patient;  has  seldom  been  more  than  two-thirds 
full,  so  that  if  more  Patients  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, a  greater  number  might  have  recovered  ; 
yet  the  number  I  have  discharged  recovered,  has, 
in  six  years  and  nine  months,  exceeded  by  thirty, 
the  number  they  have  discharged  at  the  Retreat, 
in  sixteen  years  and  three  months;  my  number 
being  Eighty-six,  and  theirs  being'  Fifty-six ;  my 
recoveries  having,  upon  the  average,  taken  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  time,  of  those  at  the  Retreat. ' 

The  abuses  in  private  Mad  Houses,  are  most 
notoriously  horrible,  and  this  no  doubt  arises 
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out  of  its  being  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  tlitf 
Masters  to  retain  their  Inmates^  and  ndt  lose 
them  by  recovery  ,'  and  their  keeping  thena  often 
meeting  the  secret  inrishes  of  the  nearest  relatives^ 
or  guardians ;  not  only  are  all  means  of  cure  neg-^ 
lected,  in  many,  but  it  is  cVen  very  confidently 
asserted,  that  in  some,  medical  nieans  are  in  actual 
use,  with  a  view  to  prevent  recovery  j  a  practice, 
that  I  should  consider  as  much  worse^  in  point  of 
moral  turpitude,  than  murder ;  but  it  is  a  crime 
that  may  be  perpetrated j  with  perfect  iropunity>  as 
to  human  Laws. 


:  Great  numbers  of  those  afflicted  with  Insiinity, 
^e  kept  from  all  timely  means  of  recovery,  by  the 
ill  judged  parsimony  of  Parish  officers,  who  only 
regard  present  expenses,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber by  the  folly  or  wickedness  pf  their  nearest  re- 
lations; nor  do  I  suppose  that  one  half  of  those 
who  become  insane,  are  ever  put  into  any  Mad 
House,  either  public  or  privlite :  they  are  to  be 
found  in  gloomy  Cells  of  Parish  Workhouses,  in 
dark  Closets,  or  cold  Garrets,  of  private  Houses, 
uttering  execrations  against  their  relations,  and  the 
Almighty;  or  they  are  suffered  to  stroll  about  as 
beggars,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in 
every  situation  equally  unprotected;  The  relations 
can  exercise  an  uncontrollable  power  over  them, 
though  they  are  the  people,  of  all  others,  that  should 
not  be  intrusted  with  such  power,  as  being  the  most 
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\ike\y  to  abuse  it;  of  the  abuses  of  this  povrer/  I 
could  give  n^ny  instances^  from  my  own  know- 
ledge; I  will  content  myself  with  a  few.  Of  the 
abuse  of  power  arising  frfi^pi  folly,  or  weakness 
of  understanding,  I  will  only  give  one  instance.*^ 
I  lately  saw  ^  Pacent^  who  insisted  upon  it,  that 
no  means  of  recovery  should  be  used  for  her  son, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  Phrenetic  Insanity;  for  that 
it  was  an  evil  Spirit,  (she  said,)  that  he  wak 
troubled  with,  and  till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
take  it  off,  she  was  quite  sure,  that  nothing  that 
either  me  or  any  one  else  could  do,  would  be  of 
any  use ;  the  young  man  was  very  likely  for  re- 
covery>  but,  I  dare  say,  that  he  now  remains  in 
the  same  state  :  and  this  opinion  that  Lunatics  are 
Demoniacs,  prevails  very  much. 

I  have  known  a  son  take  measures,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  j)reventing  the  recovery  of  his  fa- 
ther from  Insanity.  I  have  known  a  Iarge>  opu- 
lent  family,  combine  together  in  the  use  of  means, 
which  they  thought  the  most  likely,  to  prevent  the 
recovery  of  a  brother,  who  had  acquired  a  large 
property  by  his  own  exertions ;  they  being  at  this 
moment  in  possession  of  his  property,  and  he  taken 
care  of  at  a  trifling  expence.  I  know  a  Female, 
of  fashion  and  fortune,  who  has  pertinaciously' 
withheld  the  means  of  . recovery,  from  an  older 
sister,  on  account  of  the  expense,  though  the  suf- 
ferer's own  income  is  more  than  sufficient  to  procure 
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the  best  means  tho  Country  afford*  j  but  she  fiiid* 
it  hecessary  to  make  use  of  a  paft  of  her  unfoftu,-* 
ate  sister's  income^  to  support  her  own  fashion^ 
able  style  of  living. 


I  know  another  opulent  family^  who  have  kept 
■tk-  brother  in  confinement^  for  upwards  of  seven 
years^  without  any  means  of  recovery^  though  they 
themselves  believe  that  he  would  have  recovered^ 
bad  proper  means  been  timely  resforted  to  ;  but  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  property  is^  evidently 
enough^  their  only  object.  There  is  now  living  at 
a  short  distance  from  this  place^  a  poor  object  of  a 
female^  who,  for  bed  and  accommodations,  is  fre* 
quently  in  a  worse  state  than  the  swine  are  suffered 
to  remain  in,  at  the  same  place;  she  has  been  ill 
this  situation  twelve  years. 

Death  has  lately  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
another  female,  >  in  this  neighbourhood>  who  was  a 
wife  and  a  inother ;  she  had  existed  for  ten  sum- 
mers, and  as  many  winters,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nakedness,  without  the  least  bedcovering,  or  any 
thing  but  straw  to  lie  upon;  without  fire,  in  a 
house  inhab^ited  by  no  other  person ;  she  was  grown 
double,  and  her  body  all  covered  with  hair,  sup- 
posed with  the  effect  of  cold,  so  that  she  no  longer 
resembled  a  human  being.  I  knew  another  fe- 
male, out  of  a  respectable  family,  who  became  in- 
lane  aoon  after  giving  birth  to  a  ion ;  I  have  great 
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reason  for  believing^  that  no  medical  assistance  ^vai 
obtained  for  her ;  but  she  was  put  into  a  cold 
Garret^  where  ghe  remained  coarsely  fed,  and 
coarsely  covered,  while  her  Husband  was  erijoy^ 
ing  every  self-indulgence  that  money  could  pur- 
chase ;  till  that  son  became  of  age,  and  had  her  set 
at  liberty.  I  have  met  with  gross  abuse  from  a  wife, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  being  the  humble 
means  of  recovery  to  her  Husband,  from  a  state  of 
Insanity.  I  have  been  grossly  abused  by  a  Hus.- 
band,  for  not  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
his  wife  was  incurable,  and  ought  to  be  confined 
for  life  ;  and  I  have  seen  evident  proofs  of  anger 
and  disappointment  in  a  mother,  on  the  unexpected 
recovery  of  her  son.  J  have  a  Letter  now  before 
?ne,  from  the  Farent  of  a  Patient,  whom  I  have 
pronounced  fit  to  return  Jiome,  which  bears  strong 
marks  of  unwillingness  to  receive  him  back  ;  tho' 
there  cannot,  as  I  think,  be  any  cause  for  such  un-* 
willingness,  but  what  arises  from  the  want  of  afr 
fection.  I  have  known  instances,  where  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  I  was  prevented  having  opu- 
lent Patients,  not  from  any  apprehension  that  I 
should  neglect  my  duty,  or  the  comforts  of  those 
intrusted  to  my  care,  but  because  I  should,  they 
"well  knew,  persist  in  the  use  of  those  measure9 
that  were  calculated  to  produce  recovery. 

I  have  now  a  Gentleman,  who  was.  for  a  number 
pf  years  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  maniacal  deir 
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pondency,  under  wliich,  his  sufibrings  were  ioo 
dreadful  to  think  of ;  he  changed  suddenly  to  the 
h'vely^  elevated  state  of  inindj  under  vi^hich  he  ap- 
peared the  most  happy,  joyous  man  alive,  but  he 
'  was  found  troublesome  and  expensive  to  his  family ; 
his  daughter,  a  person  of  fashion,  requested  to 
know  of  me,  whether  the  use  of  very  severe  mea- 
sures might  not  be  the  means  of  throwing  him  into 
his  former  state  of  deep  melancholy ;  for  that  she 
wished  to  God  he  was  in  that  state,  as  she  could 
then  manage  him  herself  at  a  trifling  expense. 

I  know  a  Man,  who  was  confined  in  a  private 
Mad  House  forty  years  ;  the  only  relation  he  had 
that  was  expected  to  take  much  notice  of  him  was 
a  brother,  who  lived  in  opulence  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  him ;  he  was  at  one  time  eleven  years, 
without  calling  to  see  him,  or  sending  to  enquire 
after  him.    It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  no  en- 
quiries were  ever  made  after  some  of  the  Lunatics, 
who  lost  their  lives  at  the  late  fire  in  York  Asylum^ 
by  their  relations.    I  lately  saw  a  very  fine  looking 
i  young  Woman  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  ma- 
1  niacal,  raving  despondency,  who  must  have  been 
very  likely  for  recovery,  while  the  case  was  recent; 
Ibut  she  had  then  been  seven  years  afflicted,  and 
!<  durmg  this  space  of  dreadful  sufiering,  her  most 
1  heart-piercing  lamentations  were,  that  nothing  had 
I  been  dojie  to  relieve  her  from  that  state  of  horror  ; 
I  her  Parents  were  opulent,  but  did  not  choose  to  be 
'        expense  necessary  for  her  recovery. 


de  out  a  case  for  the  un- 
fortunate tribe  of  Lunatics ;  for  though  my  infor- 
mation is  only  local,  yet  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  what  is  practised  within  the  circle  of  my 
knowledge,  is  practised  elsewhere.    It  remains  for 
me  to  point  out  the  best  remedy,  and  this  I  can  only 
do,  by  the  recommendation  of  a  sweeping  legislative 
measure,  that  should  recognize  every  Lunatic  as  a 
Child  of  the  State :  and  as  exhibiting  the  best 
methods  of  recovery  must  be  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, I  would  have  it  enacted,  that  all  large 
public  Asylums  for  the  Insane  should  have  receiv- 
ing Houses,  for  the  reception  of  all  recent  cases  ; 
where  the  Patients  should  have  full  trial,  of  the 
best  curative  means,  previous  \o  being  admitted 
among  incurables ;   or  even  the  mention  of  in- 
curable Lunacy  :  such  receiving  Houses  to  be  in 
dry,  healthy,  elevated  country  situations ;  with 
enclosures  of  Land,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  out-door  amusements,  exercise,  or  regular  em- 
ployment, in  Horticulture  or  Agriculture  ;  with 
walls,  or  other  fence's,  sufficient  to  prevent  iescape, 
and  the  intrusions  of  idle  curiosity ;  and  instead  of 
being  places  of  close  confinement,  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  they  should  be  so  constituted  that  the 
Inmates  might  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  liberty, 
and  of  mental  and  corporeal '  exertion,  than  they 
could  possibly  bo  intrusted  with  elsewhere. 

The  abuses  of  private  Mad  Houses,  I  would  cut 
yp  at  once,  by  a  total  separation  of  the  curative 
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means,  from  that  of  keeping  those  deeme 
curable ;  those  who  undertook  the  cure,  to  be  pro* 
perly  qualified  for  the  purpose,  to  be  bound  hy 
oath,  to  be  well  remunerated  for  the  cure ;  but  to 
derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from 
keeping  Lunatics ;  and  to  have  them  only  for  a 
limited  time. 

Those  who  undertook  Incurables,  to  admit  none 
but  such  as  had  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
means  of  cure,  for  a  certain  time,  and  pronounced 
incurable  by  competent  judges. 

The  temptation  to  delay,  or  the  neglecting  the  ^ 
means  of  recovery,  in  Parish  officers,  I  would  re- 
move, by  a  removal  of  the  expense  of  trial  of  cure, 
from  the  Parish  rates  to  the  County  rates. 

The  abuse  of  power  in  Telations,  I  would  pro* 
vide  against  by  enacting,  that  any  person  whatever/ 
who  should  bind,  or  confine,  any  one  under  the 
plea  of  Insanity,  longer  than  twenty-four  hdurs, 
without  the  opinion  and  concurrence  of  a  regular 
medical  person,  should  be  liable  to  a  very  heavy 
penalty,  which  penalty  should  be  still  heavier,  if 
any  one  was  k?pt  in'  like  manner  longer  than  a* 
month,  without  the  sanction  of  two  neighbouring' 
Magistrates ;  who  should  have  po^er  to  appoint 
proper  medical  and  moral  treatmeni :  and  lastly, 
l^t  all  those  who  undertook  the  management  of  , 
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the  pecuniary  affdrs  of  Lunatics,  shou 
countable  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  same  as 
in  administering  the  property  of  the  dead. 

The  reason  we  know  so  little  of  the  particulars 
of  treating  Insanity  by  the  Antients,  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  those  who  undertook  it  as  a  profession, 
purposely  concealing  their  methods,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  mystfery,  for  the.  sake  of  giving  them 
consequence,  while  at  the  same  time  their  practice 
might  be  simple  and  easy :  we  only  know  for  certain, 
that  Insanity  was  considered  as  a  curable  disease ; 
and  that  particular  places  were  famous  for  effect- 
ing the  cure.    White  Hellebore  is  mentioned  as 

• 

having  been  wonderfully  efficacious,  but  that  it 
grew  in  perfection  no  where  so  much  as  in  the 
two  Islands  of  Anticyra ;  and  that  it  was  prepared 
too  for  use,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in  these 
Islands ;  where  it  was  mixed  with  other  drugs,  so 
that  the  medicine  administered  was  a  compound 
bearing  that  name. 

Now  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
journey  to  the  Island,  the  novelty  of  the  scenery, 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  an  experienced  moral 
treatment,  contributed  as  much  to  the  recovery  a» 
the  medical  means,  though  these  were  not  neg- 
lected, while  the  recovery  was  solely  attributed  to 
the  power  of  a  drug,  which  could  not  be  used  by 
others,  with  the  same  effect,  nor  even  without 
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danger  of  doing  great  injury.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Priests  of  ancient  Eg^  pt,  pretended  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate  mental  diseases,  bj  the  sole  agency 
of  supernatural  powers ;  but  their  Patients,  or  ra- 
ther Votaries,  were  kept  under  a  very  strict  regi- 
men, and  in  a  constant  round  of  active  amusements ; 
and  whatever  was  calculated  to  allure  the  senses, 
or  prove  incentives  to  rational  pleasure,  wece 
amply  provided ;  no  wonder  then  that  they  were  so 
much  celebrated  for  their  success. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  unite  all  the  advan- 
tages of  ancient  Anticyra,  ancient  Egypt,  and 
modern  Spain,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease?  the 
latter  depending,  perhaps,  too  much  upon  manual 
labour,  which  is  most  assuredly  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  those  who  have  been  previously  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  labour  of  Lunatics  might  be 
made  productive,  but  I  should  not  think  of  im- 
posing it  as  a  task,  or  of  recommending  it  to  those 
who  had  never  laboured  before.  County  Asylums, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Lunatics ;  it  is  certainly  a  mistaken 
idea ;  for  County  Asylums  will  generally  be  County 
Jobs,  and  that  too  of  the  very  worst  kind,  from 
the  influence  of  local  interests  and  local  prejudices ; 
and,  however  well  conducted,  if  they  are  to  be  the 
means  of  packing  together,  and  keeping  in"  close 
confinement,  criminal  Lunatics,  dangerous  Idiots, 
pauper  Lunatics,  curable  and  incurable,  those 


under  the  most  violent  parpx^'sms  of  madness,  and 
those  under  the  depression?  of  melancholy,  they 
must  do  great  injury;  and  greatly  add  totbe  misery 
they  were  intended  to  relieve.   Besides  the  expense 
of  them  will  become  very  serioiis  to  the  Landed 
interest,  for,  by  falling  partially  upon  particular. 
Parishes,  they  may  fall  very  Jieavy  ipdeed ;  and  itap- 
pears  that  the  Usual  charge  of  14s.  per  week  fojr 
Paupers,  is  not  pontemplated  as  being  sufficient  for 
their  support  at  the  County  Asylums,  but  ap  Act- 
has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  enable  the  Ma^ 
gistrates  to  charge  whatever  they  think  proper;  |p 
that  all  Paupers  aflSicted  yvith  mental  disease, 
may  be  expicted  to  cost  their  respective  Parishes  &^ 
Itest  a  guinea  per  week,  in  those  Counties  that  are 
blessed  Vfith  a  public  Asylum ;  and  what  is  the 
system  at  best  but  a  scheme  tp  organize  by  law  in- 
discritninate  coercion,  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, under  the  ostensible  plea  of  humanity  ?   I  da 
not  question  the  purity  pf  intention  in  the  fra,mer^. 
of  the  County  Asylum  Act,  but  either  the  cure  Vas 
lost  . sight  of,  or  he  was  totally  unacquainted  wjth 
the  nature  of  the  disease:  the  principle  of  it  is* 
that  to  take  these  poor  objects  and  keep  them  froitc^ 
doing  injury  tp  themselves  or  otJiers,  and  mak^. 
them  as  comfortable  as  possible  |n  confin^ent,  is 
an  act  of  humanity,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  S(j 
if  they  were  incurable  and  dangerous  ;  nor  em  anjn 
one  be  much  blamed  fo|r  acting  upon  it  as  a  prin^r 
^iple,  it  being  a  generally  receiyed  opinio^  thiijt 
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Lunatics  are  dangerous  and  ihcurabte.    But  if  ti* 
$mity  is  a  curable  disease/  and  that  it  is^  no  one 
MviU  controvert,  that  can  speak  to  honest  and  dili- 
gent experience^  then  the  cure  should  be  the  first 
object  in  whatever  relates  to  it ;  for  this  recluces 
the  evils  of  it  into  the  least  compass  possible^  -m 
the  first  instance ;  and  the  best  chance  for  recoveiy 
is  not  attainable  but  by  a  total  separation  of  thie 
fcuralive  means  froni  that  of  keeping  incurables  : 
for  the  great  difficulty  of  proper  moral  treatment 
does  not  arise  from  the  absence  of  reason  in  the 
Patients,  but  from  the  presence  of  strong  mental 
feelings,  in  which  they  do  reason  though  partially; 
for  instance,  they  tan  reason  upon  the  horrors  of 
being  confined  along  with  incurable  Lunatics, 
though  they  cannot  reason  upon  the  necessity  of  it 
in  their  own  case,  nor  can  they  reason  Up6n  the 
probability  of  being  released/  While  they  see  or 
hear  of  others  being  confitted  for  life  under  the 
same  roof.    I  never  fail  to  hav^  it  impressed  Upon 
every  new  Patient,  that  they  all  get  well  that  are 
brought  to  Spring  Vale,  that  th.y  must  take  « 
little  medicme,  and  comply  ^ith  the  rules  of  tlie 
House,  and  they  will  soou  be  sent  home  in  good 
health ;  and  though  I  have  some  few  incurable,  I 
am  at  great  pains  to  prevent  this  being  an  injutV 
to  those  under  the  curative  prdcess ;  but  had  I  a 
large  proportion  of  this  description,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  their  doing  injuiy.  Mention 
IS  made  of  separate  wards,  for  the  sake  of  distihc- 


tion ;  but  if  it  is  proper  to  keep«them  apart,  why 
bring  them  at  all  together,  if  it  could  be  avoided  ?— 
Those  under  the  curative  process  should  not  breathe 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  those  givea  up  as  iri^ 
curables ;  they  should  not  even  hear  of  there  being 
any  such  thing  as  incurable  Lunacy,  as  I  have  said 
before;  the  cordial  of  hope  should -be  constantly 
held  up  by  the  hand  of  humanity ;  and  where 
are  under  a  curative  process,  where  numbers  are 
frequently  discharged  recovered,  and  where  none 
can  be  retained  past  a  limited  time,  the  cordial  of 
hope  maybe  held  out,  and  public  Hospitals,  in- 
stead of  affording  the  very  worst  chance  of  recovery, 
might  afford  the  very  best ;  for  public  Hospitals, 
established  by  law,  might  enjoy  privileges,  as  cu- 
rative means,  that  private  individuals  cannot  enjoy. 
Might  I  therefore  be  permitted  to  recoftiraend  a 
public  measure  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  In- 
sane, it  should  be  that  of  National  Hospitals,  for 
the  cure  of  Insanity  alone ;  to  admit  none  but 
recent  cases,  and  to  keep  them  only  for  a  limited 
time ;  the  Masters  and  Servants  to  have  liberal  fees 
for  every  recovery,  which  fees  should  be  entirely 
lost  in  cases  of  failure.  I  would  say  that  ten  would 
be  suflScient  for  England  and  Wales ;  for  a  journey 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles  with  the  Patient  is  rather  an 
advantage,  and  they  cannot  be  too  far  removed 
from  family  intercourse,  while  under  the  curative 
process.  Each  of  these  Hospitals  to  be  equal  to  the 
reception  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Patients,  in 


three  divisions  of  forty  each«  one  for  males,  OM 
far  females,  and  one  for  convalescents  of  both 
sexes ;  to  be  quite  apart,  under  separate  IMasters 
and  Keepers:  such  Institutions  to  be  fixed- ia 
healthy,  elevated  country  situations,  distant  froih 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  with  each  enclosures  of 
Land,  say  from  one  to  tvro  hundred  acres,  well 
secured  by  a  Mra.Il  or,  fence ;  and  within  these  en-  ' 
closures  should  be  provided-ample  means  of  active 
amusement  for  those  who  h^-d  not'  been  previdusIy^aD* 
'  customed  to  labour,  and  regular,  employment  for 
those  that  had:  for  amusements  say  btfwis,  skittles^ 
cricket^  football ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation  would  be  found  medicinal ; 
and  the  place  itself  should  consist  of  '*  Hill  and 
Valley,  fountain  and  fresh  shade."    The  more  re- 
fined amusements  would  require  an  assembjyund 
music  room,  a  well  selected  library,  a  collection 
of  pictures,  a  billiard  table,  chess  and  draught 
tables,  and  above  all,  an  Oratory  to  be  used  daily. 
It  would  be  no  little  point  gained,  if  thei  horrors  of 
this  disease  were  diminished,  for  it  would  be  a 
,  most  eflfectual  means  of  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  the  disease  itself ;  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
Insanity,  Chains,  solitary  confinement  in  the  gloomy 
Cell  of  a  Mad  House,  naked,  upon  a  bed  of  straw; 
Can  any  thing  be  presented  to  the  imagination  more 
horrid,  or  more  calculated  to  have  a  morbid  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system  ?  Yet  all  these  are  founded 
upon  a  system  of  unnecessary  coercion,  and  which 
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fwlgbt  be  avoided,  td  a       great  degree,  without 
.danger  or  additional  e«|jeilBe ft  fir>t  expense,  I 
grant,  my  seheme  would  create,  but  this  would  be 
-ttnply  repaid  by  to  economical  system  afterwards ; 
I  admit  that  each  of  these  Institutions  would 
require,  at  least,  from  Jbirty  to  forty  thousand 
:pounds  in  the  first  instance,  and  fromihrce  to  foOr 
thousand  per  annum  for  tbeir  support;  as  I  would 
have  all  the  Patients  entirely  fre^  of  expense,  and 
-not  only  this,  but,  however  excellent  the  ^laii, 
means  would  be  require*  by  law  to  enforce  iti  ap- 
,plicatioa ;  for  were  atf  Angel  from  Heaven  to  d^- 
icend  upSdn  the  Eafth>  afed  enga^  t«^r 
Xunatic»  that  applied  for  it,  numbers  would  be 
withheld  from  minister  motives ;  and  still  greater 
numbers  if  the  application  was  attended  with  ex- 
pense.  It  would  be  of  importance  to  have  build- 
ings for  the  teception^f^he  Insane  quite  fire  proofi 
for  by  that  means  the  4read  of  fire  would  be  taktti 
off,  which  haunts  90  much  people  of  weak  nerves : 
and  erections  for  this  purpose,  witli  the  rooms 
arched  over  with  bricks,  the  span  of  th^  arches  to 
,  diminish  from  the  centre  each  way,  so  as  to  require 
j«nly  small  abutments  at  ei^ch  end  of  the  building, 
vmight  be  rendered  not  only  convenient  but  the  most 
:«conomical.  If  the  inmates  were  made  free  of  arrest 
lor  debt,  it  would  be  of  still  greater  importance. 

But  providing  for  the  expense  of  what  I  would 
neommend  is  the  great  consideration  ;  for  of  its 


utility  tliere  can  be  no  doubly  nor  can  there  be  anj^ 
doubt  but  that  such  a  measure  is  wanting*  I 
would  propose  a  general  composition  from  all  the 
inhabitants  above  Uie  age  of  tventyrOiie ;  such  of 
the  lowest  class  of  society  us  were  not  housekeepers 
to  pay  sixpence  each  annaallj,  housekeepers  of  thjs 
lowest  class  to  pay  one  shillii^,  housekeepers  of  a, 
higher  class,  haTipg  establishipepts  of  servants^  ta 
pay  five  sbillings^  and  those  w^p  kept  horses  aa4 
car|-iages,  for  pleasure,  to  pay  one  pound  annually : 
the  money  to  be  collected  hy  ihe  Overseer  of  each 
Parish,  ^ith  an  allowance  for  the  collecting  itj 
and  the  inoiiey  tb  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer 
of  each  County,  such  Treasijirer  to  pay  the  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  for  aU  Lunatics  belonging  to 
the  County,  and  to  transmit  the  remainder  to  the 
Treasurer  of  an  especial  Commission,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  whole  sjstem : 
and  if  the  expenses  in  any  County  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts, the  County  Treasurer  to  draw  for  the  re- 
mainder upon  the  Treasurer  of  such  especial  Com- 
mission. Calculating  that  the  whole  sum  collected 
would  greatly  exceed  what  would  be  required  for 
the  support  of  Establishments  for  the  cure  of  In- 
sanity, the  overplus  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
Establishments  upon  a  liberal  system,  for  the  safe 
and  comfortable  keeping  of  incurable  Lunatics. 

The  additional  burden  upon  the  People  that  this 
tcpllection  would  imjpose,  would  be  scarcely  felt. 


^oiild  be  cheerfully  paid,  on  its  pi 
Moperly  explained ;  and  if  properly  applied  would 
do  incalculable  good.  But  if  the  number  of  Hos- 
pitals I  recommend  should  be  thought  too  much  at 
first,  one  or  two  might  be  ejected  by  way  of  expe- 
fiment;  say  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
Md  another  in  the  centre  Of  the  kingdom.  Ihesc 
eomidcrations  are  humbly  submitted  as  hints,  to  be 
improved  by  legislative  wisdom ;  and  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most 

Humble  and  very 
Obedient  Servant, 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND 
CURE  OF  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT. 


What  is  Insanity?  Can  a  plain  answer  be< 
found  to  this  plain  question,  by  a  careful  perusal  '- 
of  our  English  writers  upon  the  subject  ?  I  think  ^ 
not  :  there  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  too  much  bfl 
the  glare  of  science,  and  too  little  of  common  ob-l 
seryation,  on  a  matter  of  such  universal  import.  ^ 
I  have  gone  over  the  pages  of  all,  or  the  greater  j 
part  of  what  is  presented  to*  the  mere  English  ^ 
reader  upon  mental  Derangement,  and  have  felt^i 
myself  greatly  disappointed  by  learned  distinctions,  1 
and  scientific  definitions.  It  is  true,  that  I  may^ 
not  be  able,  from  the  want  of  education,  to  appre-  ; 
ciate  the  merits  of  the  respective  writers ;  be  that  \ 
asit^may^  I  confess  that  I  am  ai^  empiric,  whose  j 
opinions  are  entirely  the  result  of  assiduous  obser-'^ 
vation  ;  I  have  lived  for  a  number  of  years  amongst  ■ 
Lunatics;  I  have  been  in  their  company  almost  "^ 
constantly,  from  morning  till  night,  tind  not  ihk  ! 
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frequently  from  night  till  rooming.    Besides  the 
advantage  of  private  practice  for  twenty  years,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  my  Grandfather 
and  Uncle,  who  kept  Mad  Houses,  in  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases,  I  have  attended  to  every  shade, 
of  every  variety,  of  this  disorder,  with  the  most  ' 
anxious  solicitude,  to  establish  an  hypothesis,  that 
should  be  reconcileable  vvith  the  dilTerent  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease.     Were  we  to  depend  on 
the  report  of  relations  and  friends  of  the  afflicted, 
•we  should,  in  some  cases,  conclude,  that  it  was  a 
malady  purely  mental,  and  exclusively  owing  to 
grief,  or  pomf?  other  strong  impression  up  op  the 
njjiid;  while  in  others  it  is  attributed  solply  to 
bod^y  disease ;  aad  great  pains  are  taken  to  conr 
y^ce  me  that  nothing  was  ever  wrong  in  the  mind 
before  the  disorder  canae  on,  though  the  bodily 
disease,  wfhich  is  assigned  as  the  cAu^e,  js  such  a» 
frequently  t^kes  placie  in  others,  withoMt  producing 
mentgil  disease.    Sonip,  I  am  told,  w^re  i^lways  very 
healthy,  previous  to  this  affliction,  ai)4  of  very  con- 
tented mind,  happy  in  temper,  aod  of  teiqperate 
habits ;  while  in  ot^iers,  it  is  adniitt^  that  m^tal 
and  bodily  causes,  might  co-operate  to  produce  it* 

The  last  writer  upqn  this  complaint,  w^09epiaget 
I  have  cut  open,  informs  his  riders,  that  Qtaii  is  «i» 
homogeneous  mass  of  ^ipd  and  body,  that  vhal 
vre  term  jj^ental  diseases,  ar^  in  fact,  oorporeal 
diseases^  and  that  eyeiy  corporeal  dinfiHAB  BUi«t|«0> 
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duce  mental  dipeasie;  I  grant  that  every  corporeal  / 
disease  produces  effects  upon  the  mind,  but  surely 
hot  those  that  are  erroneous,  in  every  instance ; 
>ivere  it  so,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  thousands 
>if  thousands,  who  die  of  bodily  disease,  whose  last^ 
conceptions  of  thought  were  as  clear  and  ration^kl 
as  aoy  that  preceded  them.    I  have  myself  seen 
several  instances  of  people  sinking  under  what  is 
called  nervous  atrophy,  after  many  monthis  of 
mental  aberration,  who  were  quite  rational,  at 
itheir  last  moments.  ' 

Oh  the  other  hand,  many  writers  speak  of  In- 
sanity as  a  primary,  idiopathic  disease  of  the  raindj: 
this  I  cannot  but  dispute;  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  primary,  idiopathic 
disease  of  tlie  mind ;  if,  by  the  word  mind,  some- 
thing is  meant  independent  of,  or  distinct  from, 
the  body. — I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  its  bein^ 
a  (lisease  of  the  mind  at  all ;  I  grant  that  it  is  a 
disease  which  occasionally  produces  effects  upon 
the  mind,  but  there  is  a  very  obvious  difference 
betwixt  weak  bad  wine,  and  good  wine,  being  oc- 
casionally mixed  with  water :  nor  does  the  Sun 
cease  to  shine  when  obscured  by  the  intervention  of 
"a  cloud. 


In  speaking  of  Insanity,  I  would  not  have  it  Un- 
derstood, that  1  argue  from  its  most  deplorable 
symptoms/ such  as  fury,  dementia,  or  mental  stu- 


p.. 
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por ;  which  often  supervene  upon  simple  insan 
owing  to  improper  treatment,  or  adventitious  causes ; 
but  from  its  simple  general  state,  and  in  this  state. 
Insanity,  so  far  from  bein^  any  injury  to-the  mental 
faculties,  actually  operates  as  a  great  improvement 
to  the  intellectual  powers  in  many  instances. — 
J.  W.  makes  Verses  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
writes  good  sense  upon  subjects  of  natural  Phi- 
losophy, a  thing  he  could  by  no  means  do  previous 
to  his  Insanity ;  yet  his  disorder  is  not  only  con- 
firmed, but  is  such  as  to  render  him  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  he  is  quite  incurable  as  I  believe. — 
Mr.  P.,  it  i^  said,  has  greatly  improved  in  his  ad-- 
inirable  talent  of  reasoning  upon  theological  sub- 
jects during  his  Insanity  :  and  so  has  Dr.  F.  in  his 
^  practice  of  medicine.  W.  B.  is  in  a  most  con- 
firmed state  of  Insanity,  yet  he  conducts  himself 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  as  a  good  husband, 
fatheri,  farmer  and  neighbour ;  and  as  Overseer  of 
'  his  Parish  he  is  found  superior  to  what  he  was  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  complaint.  I  have 
often  contended  at  Chess  with  G.  J.,  who,  during 
his  Insanity,  beat  me  nine  games  out  of  ten ;  yet 
after  his  recovery,  we  played  upon  pretty  equal 
terms.  Being  once  set  fast  with  some  difficult  ac- 
counts, I  called  to  my  assistance  a  Patient,  who 
was  at  that  moment  labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of 
raving  Insanity;  he  set  the  account  right  with 
surprising  quickness,  and  certainly  in  natich  less 
time  than  he  could  have  done  previous  to  his  dis^ 


il 


order^  and  then  returned  to  his^  raving.  To  play 
whist  well  req.uires  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties  ; 
J.  L.  plavs  an  excellent  game  at  whist^  and  much 
better,  as  I  believe/  than  he  could  have  d6ne  be- 
fore his  illness ;  yet  he  is  in  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  mental  derangement,  and  I  fear  incurable. 

But  to  prove  more  satisfactorily,  that  Insanity  is 
not,  in  its  simple  general  state,  any  injury  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind, ;  it  may  -be  necessary  to  eii- 
quire  into  what  are  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  for, 
in  this  important  particular,  I  apprehend,  we  have 
been  in  error.  J  grant  that  attention,  recollection^ 
judgment,  invention,  foresight  and  design,  and 
their  varieties,  are  powers  of  the  mind :  for  each  of 
them  may  be  exerted  by  its  free  volitions;  and  in 
all  of  these  the  Insane  can  occasionally  exert  their 
usual  powers.  But  writers  have  included  the  first 
conceptions,  or  perceptions  of  thought,  as  one  of 
the  mental  faculties  ;  yet  this  is  certainly  wrong, 
for  that  cannot  be  a  power  of  the  mind,  over  which 
the  mind  has  no  power  :  now  our  first  conceptions 
of  thought  are  quite  involuntary,  prior  to,  and  in- 
dependent of,  any  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties; 
we  cannot  command  particular  conceptions  of 
thought,  or  prevent  them,  and  often  when  engaged 
upon  the  most  attractive  subject,  we  suffer  from 
what  we  call  a  divided  attention,  that  is,  our 
thoughts  wander  from  it ;  such  wanderings  being 
quite  involuntary.    We  are  all  of  us  liable  to 


US  and  ti^tbhar^  cbbcieptiohi'  of  tbougH 
and  it  is  only  the  balance  of  ratiorikl  cOnceptiens 
that  constitutes  the  difference  betwixt  those  who 
Are  called  Sane,  and  those  who  are  called  Insane ; 
the  Sane  having,  at  tiines,  erroneous  and  visionary 
thoughts,  and  the  Insane  having,  at  times;  rational 
thoughts.    It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  those  con- 
firmed cases,  where  the  suggestions  of  erroneous 
or  visionary  thoughts,  are  insisted  upon  as  realities 
and  rational  facts,  that  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  our  own  thoughts,  is  suspended; 
but,  the  most  common  symptom  is  the  excess  of 
action  in  the  thinking  principle  ;  the  Patient  being, 
at  times,  conscious  of  this  excess.    I  had  a  man 
brought  to  hie  a  short  time  since,  in  a  confirmed 
state  of  raving  Insanity ;  but  as  the  journey  and  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  by  making  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind,  generally  produce  a  lucid  in- 
terval, I  take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  what 
information  I  can  from  the  Patients  themselves ;  I 
said,  "Pray,  my  good  man,  what  is  the  matter 
With  you  ?"    His  answer  was,  "  Why,  Sir,  the 
folks  say  that  I  am  mad,  for  i  cannot  help  saying 
all  that  ever  comes  into  my  head."    Now,  were  I 
to  say  all  that  ever  comes  into  ray  head,  the  folk* 
would  soon  say  that-1  was  rtad,  and  my  readers 
may  confess  the  same.     This  man's  erroneous 
thoughts  were  too  powerftil  to  be  suppressed,  but 
the  diseased  power  of  erroneous  thoughts  generally 


^discovprs  itself  fjjc  the  actiom,  before  it  Ibf 
\vor<|8,  ^nd  m^fijr  are  irregular  in  their  actions  th^i 
are  quite  cprrect  in  their  worcM ;  and  many  are 
quite  pprrect  both  in  their  words  apd  aetions,  when 
in  company,  that  ar^  completely  iqs^e  when  alone. 
The  c^Msp  is  plain ;  when  aloij«,  the  erroneoiui  or 
visionary  train  of  thoughts  is  not  interrqpte4  by 
those  that  are  rational ;  and  thf  disease,  in  iti 
mildest  state,  simply  consists  in  the  prevalence  of 
erroneous  or  visionary  conceptions^  with  which 
reason  has  nothing  to  do    Induce,  hy  nteaos  oC 
new  and  strong  impressions  upon  tiie  seose^^  a  new 
train  of  thoughts,  and  the  Patient  shall  reason  as 
well  as  others,  or  these  erroneous  and  visionary 
conceptions  of  thought,  when  brought  into  diseased 
action,  may  be  termed  strong  mental  feelings,  that 
a^e  paramount  to  truth  and  reason.    Once  endea- 
vp»?ring  to  convince  a  Patiept  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  9pinion--Sir,  he  said,  it  is  in  vain  tp  ajttempt 
to  copvinpe  mg,  by  the  powers  of  argument,  that 
I  am  wrong,  %  J  feel  that  l  am  right.    It  is-  thi« 
strong  mental  feeling  that  gives  to  pleasing  fiction, 
aii4  popular  sjijperstilion,  a  po^er  that  cannot  be 
cpunteraeted  by  the  force  of  trvth  and  reason;  it 
becojpes  the  glory  ©f  the  TOMtyr,  and  tl^e  only 
«99\m*  %  those  who  sink  under  the  weight  of 
cur^l^s  p^sion  ;  and  often  when  we  suppose  that 
we  are  submitting  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
judgipent,  ^0  are  only  yielding  to  the  force  of  a 
v^W  Ifaiu  pf  naeqlal  feelings,  in  which  xeason 


had  no  share.  The  youthful  warrior,  who  bent 
upon  revenging,  with  bloodshed,  the  insult  of  a 
chuijish  neighbour,  had  his  sanguinary  purpose 
suddenly  changed,  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
listening  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  humanity ; 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  turned  from  his  bloody 
thoughts,  by  a  train  of  opposite  conceptions,  that 
were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  beautifub  and 
fascinating  wopian;  and  the  fair  Abigail  was  only 
80  far  indebted  to  the  powers  of  wisdom,  that  they 
might  give  permanency  to  the  favourable  impres- 
sion she  had'  made. 

But,  let  us  ask,  what  is  this  thinking  principle, 
that  produces  these  first  conceptions  of  thought, 
that  is  constantly  active  while  we  are  awake,  and 
not  unfrequently  when  we  are  asleep  ?  Whether  it 
ever  ceases  to  act  when  we  are  asleep,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;   certain  it  is,  that" 
when  awake,  we  can  no  moire  cease  to  think,  than 
we  can  command,  the  particular  thought  that  shall 
occur.    It  is  easy  to  say,  that  these  first  conceptions 
of  thought  are  occasioned  either  by  internal  medi- 
tation and  reflection,  or  by  external  impressions 
made  upon  our  senses;  that  is,  they  either  arise 
from  what  we  know  before,  or  from  what  we  learn 
for  the  first  time ;  but  these  are  secondary  causes^ 
and  as  matter  alone  could  never  erect  itself  into  a 
thinking  principle,  we  must  refer  it  to  the  "  great 
first  cause and  we  receive  it  not  only  as  a» 


• 

article  of  religious  faith,  but  also  of  metaphysical 
truth,  that  God  breathed  into  "  Main's  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  Man  became  a  living  soul by 
-which  we  understand  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 
began  to  operate  upon  matter  in  the  form  of  man, 
and  that  it  continued  to  operate  upon  it,  so  long  as 
this  matter  remained  tenable,  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose.    It  is  that  which 

"  Lifes  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
«  Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 


As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
<^  As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph. that  adores  and  burns." 

Popii.. 


That  is,  it  is  in  itself  pure  and  perfect,  not  sub- 
ject to  disease  or  decay;  but  operating  upon  change- 
able corrupt  matter,  the  result  is  changeable.  On 
the  death  of  the  body,  the  Spirit  returns  to* God 
who  gave  it ;  and  this  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
this  Divine  Spirit,  continually  operating  upon  the 
most  refined  and  pure  parts  of  matter  in  man,  called 
the  nervous  fluid,  or  nervous  principle,  is  constantly 
producing  the  first  conceptions^  of  thought ;  but  as 
this  nervous  prmciple  is  of  different  temperatures, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  these  first  con- 
ceptions of  thought  differ  in  their  temperatures  too; 
in  one  state  of  the  body,  there  shall  be  a  happy 
ascendancy  of  rational  and  clear  conceptions  ;  in  a 
diseased  state,  there  shall  be  a  redundancy  of  erro4 
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ncous  and  visionary  thoughts  ;  >efc  still  this  think- 
ing principle  shall  possess  suuh  energies,  as  upon 
particular  exertions,  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
diseased  conceptions ;  for,  in  fact,  we  find,  that 
in  the  worst  state  of  mental  derangement^  a  strong 
and  rational  impression,  shall  overcome  the  morbid 
power,  aitd  produce  a  lucid  interval :  and  the 
fluence  of  these  rational  impressions,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminished  power  of  bodily  disease, 
and  the  diminished  power  of  habit ;  that  is,  if  I  ara 
able  to  make  a  rational  impression  upon  my  Patient 
to-day,  so  as  to  produce  a  lucid  interval,  the  same 
will  be  more  easy  to-morrow,  provided  the  bodily 
temperature  remains  the  same,  and  the  impression 
is  equally  strong  and  of  equal  novelty  ;  and  in  a 
state  very  far  short  of  medical,  recovery  in  this 
disease,  a  constant  succession  of  new  and  strong 
impressions,  shall  keep  the  Patient  rational  and, 
greatly  conduce  to  permanent  restoration »    If  wCi 
admit  the  brain  to  be  the  centre  of  nervous  sensa-/ 
tion,  then, 

«  My  brain  I'll  pro»e  the  female  to  my  mind, 
"My  soul  the  father,  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts, 
Andthese  same  thoughts,  people  this  little  world.^* 

SuAKAPSillK* 


We  should  distinguish  betwixt  thoughts  and  mind; 
thoughts  are  the  materialsfrom  which  mind  is  made, 
but  thoughts  are  involuntary,  changeable,  and  un* 


certain ;  mind  is,  or  should  be,  a  permanent  qualitj'*; 
as  a  fixed  nnnd,  a  firm  mind,  a  good  mind;  and 
this  quality  of  tlic  mind,  depends  upon  Ihe  selection 
we  make  from  our  thoughts,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  for  though  we  cannot  command  our  first 
conceptions  of  thought,  yet,  while  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  we  have  a  power  to  suppress  the  suggestions 
of  improper  thoughts,  and  to  profit  by  those  that 
are  good,  and  in  this  we  are  answerable  as  account- 
able beings. 


into  the  thoughts  of  God  or  maa, 
f  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leare 
spot  or  blame  behind." 

MlI.TOM.„ 


Blit  if  we  encourage  the  suggestions  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  act  upon  them,  we  are  guilty  of 
wickedness,  and  "  sin  lieth  at  the  door.'*  And  go 
much  are  we  the  creatures  of  habit,  that  we  should 
be  careful  how  we  indulge  erroneous  or  visionary 
thoughts,  though  they  are  innocent ;  for  thoughts 
at  first  known  to  be  erroneous,  shall,  by  their  fre- 
quent recurrence,  acquire  the  force  of  truth :  a 
known  lie  may  be  repeated  till  it  is  not  thought  a 
lie  by  the  person  who  tells  it ;  and  it  may  be  neces-. 
sary  to  divert  our  thoughts,  and  give  them  variety, 
though  they  are  not  visionary ;  for,  by  their  excess 
and  sameness,  they  may  become  dangerous.  We 
cannot  do  tjiis  by  arguments  of  reason,  or  mental 
volitions;  that  is,  the  effect  of  strong  mental  feel- 


ings  are  not  to  be  counteracted. by  the  conceptions  ] 
of  thought  that  arise  from  argument,  but  by  strong  1 
and  opposite  mental  feelings,  that  is,  we  are  to  seek  3 
the  means  of  new  conceptions  of  thought.  Were  \ 
we  to  be  seized  with  the  feelings  of  terror,  in  con-  ^ 
sequence  of  standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  | 
we  don't  get  rid  of  those  feelings  by  reasoning  upon  j 
our  safety,  but  we  hurry  from  the  place,  and,  by  i 
the  power  of  new  mental  conceptions,  dissipate  our  \ 
fears.  Were  it  necessary  that  I  should  divert  my  ; 
thoughts  from  the  study  of  Insanity,  which  is  be-  \ 
come  a  sort  of  passion  of  the  mind,  I  must  leave  i 
home,  and  the  company  of  Lunatics,  and  induce  a  ] 
new  train  of  thoughts,  by  the  agency  of  new  oh-  ] 
jects.  So  in  our  endeavours  to  counteract  the  erro*  \ 
neous  thoughts  of  Lunatics,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  i 
thing  but  mischief,  from  the  powers  of  argument,  i 
upon  their  particular  hallucinations ;  all  we  can ' 
4o  is  to  promote  a  new  train  of  mental  images.  ^ 

■  j 

The  most  powerful  organ  of  sensation  is,  no, 
doubt,  the  sight ;  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  ^ 
dispelling  errpneous  or  troublesome  thoughts,  arej 
obtained  by  mounting  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and.^ 
looking  round  upon  the  different  objects ;  a  bound-| 
ed  prospect  is  oppressive  to  the  nerves,  and  an  un-i 
bounded  prospect  gives  the  most  certain  relief  ini 
nervous  depression.  The  conceptions  of  thought! 
vary  with  every  turn  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  give$ 
the  most  certain  information  of  tbe  strength  of^ 


mental  disease;  the  eye  commands  too  with  the 
greatest  force;  L  often  find  that  a  look  >vill  do 
more  than  I  can  accomplish  by  words ;  indeed  our 
thoughts  are  a  sort  of  visual  images. 

We  find  that  when  any  one  is  absorbed  in  thought, 
ihat  the  eyes  are  fixed>  and  we  cannot  possibly  keep 
up  our  attention  to  any  object,  if  we  suffer  our  eyes 
to  wander :  I  think  it,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  the  advantage  of  an  elevated 
situation,  and  the  sight  of  a  number  of  objects,  in 
the  cure  of  Lunacy. 

When  a  particular  train  of  thoughts  have  been 
long  continued  with  intensity,  and  are  met  with 
bodily  disease  that  causes  an  increased  nervous  ex- 
citement, it  may  produce  Insanity  of  the  maniacal 
kind  ;  and  the  particular  train-  of  thoughts  will 
become  the  hallucination.  ^  * 

If  an  iqcreased  nervous  excitement  produces  In- 
sanity without  any  previous  mental  anxiety,  the 
kind  of  Insanity  is  generally  phrenetic,  or  deliria; 
the  former  will,  no  doubt,  be  produced  by  a  less 
exciting  cause,  from  the  former  intensity  of  thought 
having  weakened  the  power  of  the  opposite  mental 
conceptions,  that  were  necessary  to  counteract  the 
maniacal  illusion.  There  are,  therefore,  two  views 
that  we  may  take  of  Insanity;  one  in  which  it  is 
simply  ft  symptom  of  bodily  disease,  and  the  other 


in  which  physical  disease  has  brougl 
mental  iivtensity,  or  mental  perturbation,  so  as  to 
produce  actual  derangement.  The  whole  majr  be 
reduced  to  this,  ihat  Insanity  consists  in  the  power 
of  erroneous  conceptions  of  thought,  which  are 
occasioned  by  a  morbidly  increased  nervous  excite- 
ment, the  effect  of  bodily  disease;  an4  that  the 
cure  depends  upon  strong  ^nd  rational  and  oppositie 
conceptions  of  thought  being  made  upon  an 
amended  constitution  :  so  thlit  while  a  removal  of 
the  approximate  cause  of  Insanity  is  a  medical 
work,  the  removal  of  the  disease  itself,  is  a  moral 
work  ;  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other. 

I  must  admit  that  strong  passions,  long  in- 
dulged, may  conduce  to  Insanity,  and  indeed  be 
the  remote  cause,  but  not  actually  produce  it, 
without  the  concurrence  of  bodily  disease  :  I  am 
quite  safe  in  this  opinion,  it  being  impossible  to 
indulge  any  violent  passion  long,  without  its  pro- 
ducing bodily  disease ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  excess  of  all  human  passions  take  their  tone 
very  much  from  constitutional  causes-    A  Medical 
Gentleman,  that  I  know,  tells  it  as  a  sort  of  stand- 
ing joke,  that  Jalap  and  Ginger  is  a  certain  cure 
for  love ;  it  is  possible,  that  he  may  say  in  this 
more  than  he  intended;  aiid  that  it  actually  would 
be  found  a  very  excellent  medicine  in  the  most 
hopeless  cases  o f  that  passion.    Still  more  seriously 
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should  be  taken  the  opinion  of  another 
Gentleman,  who  asserts,  that  strong  dbses  of  Ep- 
.om  Salts  would  prove  an  eflFectual  antidote,  to  the 
intention  of- committing  suicide;  and'  upon  this 
principle,  I  should  consider  Tincture  of  Jalap  an* 
Castor  Oil,  as  an  absolute  specific  for  violent* 
anger,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  :  and  in  trut»,  it^ 
upon  the  accession  of  any  violent  passion,  or  great 
mental  perturbation,  smart  purges  were  to  be  taken, 
the  best  effects  might -be  expected  from  thera  ;  in- 
stead of  which  recourse  is  frequently  had  to  the*^ 
bottle  for  relief,  and  this  aggravates  the  disease: 
Biit  in  admitting  physical  causes  for  the  excess  of 
human,  passions,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  corf- 
found  right  and  wrong,  by  the  erroi:  of  pleading 
physical  causes  as  an  apology  to  ourselVes,  for  such 
excess ;  so  long  as  we  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  mental' 
derangement,  we  are  certainly  accountabte  beihgs  ; 
and  though  we  may  rest  assured,  that  a  merciful' 
God  will  nottaktr  cognizance  of  what  is  committed 
under  the  excitement  of  atctuali  lilsanitf,  provided* 
such  Insanity  has  not  been  brought  on  by  otir  own 
wilful  misdeeds ;  yet  with  respect  to  human  juris- 
prudence, it  is' my  opinion,  that  all  who  enjoy  tbe. 
privileges  of  society  and  its  \a^s;  shduld^bfe  equally 
amenable  to  its  penalties ;  and  I  think  it  would' 
be  a  mercy  to  Lunatics  if  the  exemption  from 
capital  punishment  in- cases  of  murder' were  talcetf 
off;  being  well  convinced  that  this  well  kiiown  ex- 
emption is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  tU^ 


murders  which  Lunatics  do  commit ;  and  of  others 
■where  the  plea  of  lunacy  is  intended  to  be  set  up. — 
I  had  once  some  reason  to  suspect  that  a  patient 
had  a  design  upon  my  life ;  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  following  conversation  betwixt 
us.  "  Now,  Sir,  (says  the  Gentleman,)  you  and 
me  are  in  very  different  situations,  for  if  you 
were  to  kill  me,  you  would  be  hanged  for  it, 
but  if  I  were  to  kill  you,  1  should  not  be  punished 
at  all;  for  you  know  you  keep  me  as  a  Lunatic." 
In  answer  to  this,  I  said  that  the  law  gave  me  all 
the  advantages,  for  that  if  I  were  to  kill  him,  I 
should  be  able  to  prove  to  my  Jury,  that  I  did  it 
in  my  own  defence ;  and  should,  therefore,  meet 
with  no  punishment  whatever,  not  even  any  con- 
finement; but  that  if  he  were  to  kill  me,  tis  being 
known  to  be  my  Patient,  would  prevent  his  own 
statement  being  attended  to,  and  that  he  might  be 
certain  of  being  confined  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  a  cold  dark  cell,  at  Stafford  Jail:  this  ap- 
peared to  make  the  proper  impression.  The  wo- 
man who  lately  escaped  a  capital  punishment  at 
Stafford,  and  who,  it  was  proved,  had  killed  two 
of  her  children,  and  it  was  reported  had  previously- 
killed  two  others,  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before 
her  eyes  when  she  did  the  deed,  nor  had  she  the 
fear  of  the  gallows  before  her  eyes;  or  most  likely 
the  act  would  not  have  been  committed ;  she  waat» 
ing  this  check  to  the  first  impulses  to  it;  As  for 
supposing  she  did  not  know  right  from  wrong. 


the  Judg^  coiiimittcd  himself  as  to  a  knowledge  of 
Insanity,  by  an  application  of  the  idea ;  Ltinatics, 
such  as  she  was,  know  right  from  wrong  very  well,  ^/rtry\^ 
but  they  act  itt  defiance  of  such  knowledge,  hur-        ff^^ i 
ried  on  by  the  strength  of  a  particular  train  of  ^  / 
mental  suggestions^  which  require  to  be  counter-^**' 
acted  by  opposite  impressions  equally  strong.— -^^^^^^ 
Buttheuncertainty  of  the  law,  whete  the  proceed- /   jj.  . 
ings  merit  no  imputation  of  injustice,  is  proved/*'  ''^ 
by  the  circumstance  of  t  man  sufiering  at  StaflTor^^  cu  e4^ 
for  killing  his  children  during  a  part)xysm  of  ma-^^ 
niacal  fury,  when  there  might  be  supposed  a  total  } 
absence  of  reasoning  ;  while  another,  for  a  vkxaiXv^cjvinj^^ 
acti  in  which  there  was  discovered  previous  desiga^  ^J^i^  ^ 
and  deliberate  contrivance,  escapes  with  imprison/ .      / /' 
ment.   In  the  case  of  Wright  at  Lichfield,  ihetefxj' 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  beinf;;  <5[uitc  unconscious^j/^^^ 
of  what  he  was  doing  at  tht  iime  of  comraittingy^^^^i^_^ 


In  a  former  publication,  I  use  the  term^SenlE^^"^^ 
Insanity,  as  applicable' to  those  troubled  with  ^wtfflctAA^ 
excess  of  erroneous  conceptions  of  thought,  ^^^faf^^  t 
who  had  never  discovered  to  others  any  symptomJ^f*^j^^j 
of  the  complaint,:  this  is  inadmissable,  for  ^tkWiC^yt^ 
j  cannot  be  Insanity  which  has  never  discovered  it»;^v^,^<^ 
felf  as  such,  though  the  term  may  apply  ▼fc'y/  I 
properly  to  those  lucid  intervals  which  real  Luna^.^-^ 
tics  exhibit.  And  so  perfect  are  these  lucid  intei^^^^^''?*-^! 
Tals,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  judge  otf^  4£2f?yj 


decisively  to  the  negative,  in  a  question  of  Insani 
from  occasional  interviews,  bespeak  their  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.    To  the  affirmative 
^ve  may  speak,  during  the  presence  of  the  true 
symptoms ;  the  leading  features  of  which  are,  first, 
a  rapid,  raving  delirium,  in  which  the  conceptions 
of  thought  Appear  too  rapid  and  changeable  for  a 
distinct  utterance,  of  the  corresponding  words; 
.vhich  have  no  connexion  with  eagji  other ;  in  a  less 
degree  of  it,  half  sentences  are  given,  time  not 
being  lent  for  perfect  ones  before  the  thought  is 
changed  ;  I  have  known  those  of  this  description, 
laugh,  and  cry,  and  pray,  and  swear,  and  all  in 
less  than  the  space  often  seconds ;  while  some  will 
rav6  for  days  and  weeks  together  upon  one  subject. 
Another  feature  is,  a  total  perversion  of  the  affec 
tions,  and  of  all  common  opinions;  the  nearest 
relations  and  best  friends  are  become  with  them 
their  worst  enemies ;  their  food  is  poisoned,  and 
the  world  is  ruined ;  and  their  very  senses  bring 
them  wrong  information :  they  are  tormented  with 
the  most  gloomy  and  groundless  suspicions,  labour 
under  tfib  most  abject  fears,  and  terrific  apprehen- 
sions.   Others  fancy  themselves  afflicted  with  the 
most  tormenting  and  incurable  diseases ;  others 
contend  that  they  have  committed  the  most  un- 
pardqnable  sins.    Some  fancy  themselves  trans- 
formed into  obnoxious  animals,  whom  it  would  be 
proper  to  destroy ;  some  seem  constantly  bent  upon 
•elf-destruction,  and  fancy  that  their  death  is  abio- 


lutely  necesgftry  as  a  public  good ;  while  ot|ier« 
fancy  that  they  are  to  suffer  under  the  most  ui\just 
sentences,  i^i^d  constantly  plead  their  innocence. 
Others  mourp  oyer  their  own  afilictiops,  aud  ask 
every  one  that  approaches  theip^  whether  it  is  posir 
fihle  for  them  ever  to  recover  from  their  horrid 
state.    Some  vociferate  from  morning  till  night, 
and  make  all  the  noise  possible;  others  laughj  and 
dance,  and  sing,  continually.    Soipe  Taney  thew 
selves  Kings,  Generals,  or  othpir  great  characters ; 
and  many  usurp  the  dignity  of  heavenly  beiqgs, 
^nd  utter  that  which  in  others  would  he  blasphemy. 
Some  have  au  unconquerable  propensity  to  steal,  aft 
a  symptom;  others  appear  quite  drivellers,  mi 
play  with  or  cooceal  old  rusty  naHs,  remqauts  of 
clothe  or  «pd8  of  thread  or  tape,  as  treasures  of 
great  value ;  with  them  Tin  is  converted  into  Silver^, 
^d  Brass  into  Gold.  Some  talje  every  opporti^ni^ 
in  their  power,  to  tear  to  small  piec^  their  cIothe$ 
and  bedcovering,  to  break  ihp  wipdows  and  furnir 
ture,  apd  abuse  all  aroupd  them ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  talk  rationally,  and,  jf  i^sked  their  rea, 
son  for  such  copduct,  will  say— They  were  comr 
pelled  to  do  it,  by  something  impressed  upon  their 
thoughts.    Some  are  vindictively  furious;  some 
insist  upop  it  that  they  are  betwitched,  apd  Bom 
that  they  are  haunted  by  dempps,  or  wild  beasts, 
^t  are  ready  to  devour  them :  apd  the  most 
troublesome  symptom  of  all  is,  wbw  the  hallu, 
<Jipations  «a»prQwh  IP  near  tp  ratiopniity,  ^  tP 
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with  difficulty  diitinguishcd  from  i  . 
have  used  thero  ill,  and  they  have  been  worse  treated 
than  others  of  the  family :  and  when,  in  truth,  the 
incntal  disease  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  what 
xe^Wy  has  been  wrong.    Sonie  discover  this  dis- 
order by  air  irresistible  propensity  to  drunkenness, 
making  of  the  most  foolish  bargains,  and  a  total 
disregard  of  necessary  economy ;  while  others  suf- 
fer under  the  most  deplorable  mental  depression, 
and  will  sit  for  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  nay  years,  under  the  influence  of  settled 
melancholy;  in  vifhich  the  fear  of  poverty,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  is  very  common.    Some  complain 
of  the  most  obstinate  apathy  having  taken  place  of 
the  most  acute  feelings.    In  a  letter,  now  before 
me,  which  contains  much  good  sense,  and,  I  dare 
venture  to  assert,  correct  information  as  to  bodily 
symptoms,  the  writer  very  gravely  informs  me, 
that  he  once  had  a  soul,  but  that  he  has  most  un- 
fortunately lost  it.   The  last  variety  I  shall  attempt^^^^-y 
to  describe,  is  that  of  nervous  or  mental  Stupor,  //fiAL  01 
which  most  frequently  follows  over-excitement, 
and  arises  from  what  medical  writers  call  collapse  .     w  / 
iu  the  vessels  of  thebraiu  ;  but  it  is  sometimes,  a ^  If 
first  symptom  in  the  complaint;  in  which  both/^'''^' 
the  animal  and  mental  functions  seem  locked  ^'9»7r,  1 
the  eyes  appear  fixed,  the  tongue  bound ;  and  the^  A 
senses,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  refuse  to  perform  their— ^  5  ^ 
I'espective  offices.    In  some  cases,  all  the  symptoms 
meiitioned,       puniberless  others,  are  exhibited  by 


the  same  Patient  at  different  times  ;  and  phrenetic 


delirium  and  stupor,  frequently  alternate  with  each 
other.    AH  of  them  may  be  referred  to  one  cause 
•which  is  the  power  of  morbid  coriceptions  of 


thought,  in  which  the  use  of  reason  is  suspended 
but  not  destroyed  or  injured ;  for,  under  all  of 


them,  except  those  of  stupor,  I  have  repeatedly 
and  constantly  found,  that  a  strong  and  opposite 


mental  impression  would,  for  a  space,  seat  reason 
on  her  throne,  and,  for  the  time,  suspend  t|ie 


powers  of  the  particular  hallucination.  But  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  mental 
derangement  is  only  a  symptom  of  bodily  disease ; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  pathologists  shall  be 
able  to  disignate  that  particular  state  of' the  consti- 
tution which  shall  certainly  .produce  it ;  for  thin 
may  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  some  latenj; 
affection,  even  in  those  disorders,  that  are  with 
confidence  assigned  as  the  cause ;  as  we  find  the 
same  disorders  in  others,  without  producing  any 
mental  affection :  Organic  Lassions  of  the  brain  are 
stated  as  a  common  cause ;  yet  Anatomists  have 
frequently  detected  similar  diseased  appearances  in 
the  brain,  where  there  had  been  no  previous  mental 
affection.  A  scorbutic  habit  has  been  supposed  a 
very  general  cause  ;  ^  and  I  have  often  been  led  to 
think,  that  the  insipient  diathesis  of  Insanity,  ahd 
the  irruptive  state  of  Scurvy,  were  mysteriously  op- 
posed to  each  other  ;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
irruption  by  the  injudicious  use  of  repellents,  a 
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very  general  cause  ;  it  being  well  known,  that  tha 
clearest  and  most  rational  mental  conceptions  ofte» 
attend  the  most  deplorable  state  of  Scurvy  ;  and  i 
have  known  many  cases  of  Insanity,  that  followed 
immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  scorbutic 
irruptions.  My  Physician  tells  me,  that  he  haa 
lately  had  a  scorbutic  Patient,  in  whom  the  lucid 
and  insipient  state  of  mind  alternated ;  the  former 
being  accompanied  by  an  irruption,  and  the  latter 
by  its  suppression.  But  scorbutic  habits  are  too 
common,  for  any  thing  relating  to  it  to  be  stated 
as  a  certain  cause;  so  paralytic  affections  often 
commence  with  mental  affections,  and  the  former 
is  supposed  the  cau^e  of  the  latter;  but  paralytic 
affections  frequently  occur,  without  any  mental 
affection ;  and  I  have  had  a  case  where  they  com- 
menced together,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  paFsy 
went  off,  leaving  the  Insanity,  but  was  followed 
by  a  second  severe  stroke;  after  which  the  Insanity 
went  quite  off,  leaving  the  palsy,  which  remains. 

Liver  diseases,  gout,  intoxication,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  worms,  indigestion,  determination* 
of  blood  to  the  head,  inflammatory  diseases> 
languid  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities,  sup- 
pression of  insensible  perspiration,  female  obstruc- 
tions, and  other  causes,  have  been  assigned  for 
Insanity  ;  all  of  which  haye  occurred  ten  thousand 
times,  withottt  being  accompanied  by  that  com- 
plaint I  think  it  of  the  first  importance  to  state, 
however*,  that  I  have  to  uniformly  found  that  the 
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Complaint  had  beCli  preceded  by  a  costive  habits 
that  I  have  lieen  led  to  assert,  repeatedly,  that  no 
ease  of  actual  Insanity  ever  took  place,  where  the 
ttlvine  secretion  had  been  properly  attended  to: 
uid>  indeed>  I  have  found  so  often,  that  keeping  up 
opposite  habit,  with  proper  moral  treatment,  was 
sufficient  to  the  cure,  that  I  hate  considered  purga- 
tives, judiciously  administered,  As  certain  specifics 
in  recent  cases,  as  far  as  medicine  went.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  such  is  the  pdwer  of 
habit  in  the  human  mind,  that  what  was  at  first 
duly  symptomatic^  may,  bydelay>  become  idiopa- 
thic ;  or  the  long  continuance  of  mental  disorder, 
may  induce  new  physical  disorders  more  obstinate, 
and  even  incurable.  Certain  it  is,  that  delay,  m 
this  complaint,  is  often  most  fatal ;  and  in  every 
instance  renders  the  cure  more  tedious  and  difficult. 
I  don't  care  what  has  been  done  to  my  Patients 
previously,  if  they  are  left  with  a  fair  chance  for 
life,  provided  there  has  been  na  great  delay ;  being 
well  assured  that  cases,  giving  the  chance  as 
twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  recovery,  during  the 
first  two  months,  shall,  by  the  delay  of  twelve 
months,  reduce  the  chance  of  recovery  to  ten  to 
one  against  it ;  yet  Keepers  of  private  Mad  Houses 
Can  expect  none  but  confirmed,  Aggravated  Cases, 
in  which  delay  has  done  injoiy. 

Intending  to  copy  a  numbier  of  minutes  of  par* 
ticular  cases,  in  which  the  medical  treatment  will 
be  unfolded,  it  is  not  necdsaiy  to  dwell  upon  it  in 
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this  place;  and,  after  saying  that  «11  that' can  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  medicine  is  to  counter- 
Rct  the  effect  of  morbid  bodily  symptoms,  little  will 
be  expected.  I  never  think  of  invadina:  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Physician  or  Surgeon,  further  than 
the  management  of  those  symptoms  that  appear 
common  to  all :  these  are  ft  weak  digestion  ;  a  tor-* 
pid  state  of  the  bowels ;  a  languid  circulation  in  the 
lower  extremities  ;  a  diminished  insensible  perspira- 
tion, and  female  obstructions.  The  treatment  of 
these  is  obvious  ;  but  must  observe,  that  it  is  the 
long  habit  of  them,  that  is  required  to  be  corrected/ 
by  a  gentle  alterative  system,  and  not  by  any  vio- 
lent measures,  which,  by  increasing  nervous  irrita* 
bility,  do  injury.  Great,  determinations  of  blood 
to  the  head  are  a  common  symptom  ;  but  they 
sometimes  depend  upon  causes  that  require  the" dis- 
crimination of  medical  skill.  For  myself,  I  have 
most  generally  thought  them  to  be  owing  entirely 
to  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  particularly  when 
attended  with  a  diminished  arterial  action ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  arterial  ac- 
tion to  increase,  the  accumulations  of  blood  in  the 
head  to  subside,  and  the  maniacal  symptoms  to 
abate,  by  the  use  of  purges  alone ;  and^  indeed,  I 
have  invariably  found  purgative  medicines  most 
necessary,  ^ind  most  efficacious,  where  there  was  a 
low  pulse ;  and  with  this  symptom,  the  Warm  Bath 
is  particularly  indicated  along '  with  purgatives, 
but  it  should  never  be  used  with  the  bowels  in  a 
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costive  state.  And  of  all  symptom's  that  requircto  be 
attended  to,  by  a  person  in  my  situation,  certainly , 
tjie  keeping  the  bowels  open  is  of  the  most  conse- 
quence, particularly  in  melancholy  cases  ;  without 
this  nothing  can  be  done,  and  with  it  every  thing 
may  be  done  that  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
medicine.    Indeed  I  have  always  found  it  neces- 


every  case ;  but  I  give  medicines  regularly,  with  a 
Tiew  to  a  moral  effect  as  well  as  a  medical  one. 
I  would  have  all  mv  Patients  understand  that  there 
is  a  cause  for  their  being  put  under  my  care  ;  and, 
as  they  will  seldom  admit  that  they  have  any  men- 
tal complaint,  I  have  only  to  persuade  them  that 
they  have  a  medical  disease,  requiring  the  use  of 
medicine,  change  of  air,  a  strict  regimen,  &g. 
and  the  term  nervous  affection  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly,  as  being  understood  by  none,  and  yet  in 
every  one's  mouth;  All  take  a  draught  of  mild 
bitters,  the  first  thing  in  a  morning,  and  two  pills 
at  night :  the  draught  is  intended  to  act  as  a  gentle 
tonic  or  stomachic,  atad  the  pills  are  generally  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  bowels  a  little  active ;  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  it,  and  the  draught  and  pills  serve  r 


and  prevents  their  being  forgot  or  neglected.  In 
the  regimen,  salt  meat,  cheese,  heavy  suppers, 
fermented  liquors  and  spirits,  are  prohibited  ;  in 
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other  respects  they  live  as  I  do  myself,  excep 
cases  requiring  a  partiwlar  regimen.    But,  in  my 
medical  opinions,  I  have  tbe  greatest  cause  for  hu- 
mility; and  had  I  explored  the  whole  arcana  of 
Physic,  I  should  still  think  myself  not  justified  in 
dispensing  with  other  medical  advice,  in  ihatiy 
cases  :  as  it  is,  I  feel  grateful  for  instruction,  par- 
ticularly for  the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendants 
of  the  families  of  my  Patients,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  former  habits  aa^  constitutions ;  and  to 
fluch  I  have  no  concealments.    But  in  the  moral 
treatment,  merely  as  an  experienced  Keeper,  I  ask 
for  no  other  opinions ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
Patient,  I  feel  that  my  own  are  right.    If  tfcese 
opinions,  freely  declared  as  they  have  been,  and 
will  be  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  should  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those 
who  make  money  by  mere  keeping  of  Lunatics, 
without  doing  their  best  to  recover  them  from  that 
dreadful  state,  I  cannot  be  sorry.    I  hope  and  trust 
that  there  are  many  bright  exceptions  to  any  thing 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in  this 
troublesome  line  of  life ;  but  I  know  of  those  who 
are  not  exceptions ;  I  know  of  one  who  has  ac- 
quired a  very  large  fortune  as  the  Keeper  of  a 
Mad  House,  that  has  but  very  slender  claims  to 
the  character  of  common  honesty,— certainly  none 
to  that  of  humanity,— 'Whose  ignorance  is  his  best 
excuse  for  any  thing  wrong  in  bis  conduct,  and 
who  is  80  illiterate  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  and 
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understand;,  what  is  here  written.    I  know  of  ano 
iher,  who,  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  makes  a  very 
good  thing  of  keeping  a  mad  house  ;  that  does  not 
live  with  his  patients,  but  leaves  them  to  the  care 
of  servants.    Can  this  man  do  his  duty  ?   As  well 
might  a  Wellington  depute  his  charge  to  a  subal^ 
tern  in  the  day  of  battle.    If  those  deputed  are 
equal  to  their  situations,  then  the)'  ought  no  longer 
to  be  servants,  but  masters ;  fo.ri,  as  servants,  they 
cannot  be  so  useful,  as  they  might  be,  as  masters.  In 
what  I  have  boldly  asserted,  both, to  the  Select  Com-, 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  a  number 
of  individuals  of  the  Legislature,  I  don't  know  that 
I  ?an  have  any  interested, views  to  answer:  I  have 
been  fully  convinced  that  a  very  important  change, 
in  the  generg;!  treatment  of  the  insane,  is  imperii 
pusly  wanted  ;  and  this  change  I  both  have,  and 
will,  as  the  fneans  are  lent  ipe,  use  my  best  endear 
vpurs  to  procure,  without  any  regard  of  the  conse- 
quences to  myself.    And  iqr what  I  have  to  relate  as 
examples  of  proper  moral  treatment,  1  should  con- 
sider myself  as  guilty  of  trifling  egotism,  were  it 
not  a  notorious  fact,  that,  jn  the  general  treatment  of 
theinsan^^  a  small  proportion  only  recover,  and  that 
in  tl^e  treatment  I  recommend  a  very  large  proper-: 
*i°"^(Ff<^oye{,;.  rbut  l  am  ^  almost  ^  to  insist 

Vpofl  Hi.frwujk  being,  so  >imple  and  so  open  to  the 
dictatea  q{  Q.ommon  sensci.tjbat,  I  cannot  help  sus-, 
to  recomilxepji  jt  is  unnecessary:  and, 
indeed,  in  the  hest  moral  treatment,  the  necessity  . 
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of  active  amusements,  in  a  piurc  open  air;  or.  re 
gular  employment,  as  a  means  of  dii'erting  the 
thoughts,  by  new  and  rational  impressions  of  the 
pleasurable  kind,  is  so  plain  and  obviyus,  that  their 
total  neglect,  in  public  asylums,  is  a  natiorial  dis- 
grace.   The  great  point  is,  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  lucid,  intervals,  and  to  promote  such  intervals 
as  much  as  possible.    Insanity  is  an  intermittent. 
During  the  paroxysms  of  fury,  or  violence^  the  pa- 
tients must,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  made  secure; 
biit  no  personal  fears  of  the  keepers  should  dictate 
a  single  movement:  if  they  feel  in  the  least  timid, 
they  are  totally  unfit  for  their  office.    Wlioever  arc 
inclined  to  consult  their  own  personal  safety,  as- a 
first  consideration,  have  no  business  as  keepers  of 
mad  houses  at  all :  it  is  a  life  of  labour,  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  risk  ;  but  there  are  those  who  make 
this  line  of  life  their  election,  as  well  as  many  that 
become  soldiers  by  choice  •  but  if  either  a  soldier, 
or  the  keeper  of  a  mad  house,  shrinks  from  his 
duty,  from  personal  fear,  he  is  a  swindler,  that  ob- 
tains money  under  false  pnetences.    Every  abate- 
ment in  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  should  be 
followed  by  abatement  in  the  coercion.  '  Certainly, 
authority  and  order  must  be  maintained,  but  these 
are  better  maintained  by  kindness,  condescension, 
and  indulgent  attention,   than,  by  any  severities 
whatever.    Lunatics  are  not  devoid  of  understand- 
ing, .nor  should  they  be  treated  as  if  they  were; 
pn  the  contrary,  they  should  be  treated'  as  rational 
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beings.  I  have  just  been  walking  with  a  fatien  , 
who  is  under,  no  personal  restraintj  and  we  are 
upon  the  most  amjcable  terms ;  yet  four  days  ago 
he  would  have  killed  me,  if  in  his  power,  under 
ihe.  impression  that  I  kept  in  confinement  his  dear 
friend,  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  nor  do  I  at  all  expect 
thai  he  is  permanently  recovered.  There  is  at  this 
moment,  a  woman  assisting  in  the  kitchen,  in  a' 
confirmed  state  of  convalescence,  who  has,  scores 
of  times,  nay,  I  may  safely  say,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times,  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  furious 
raging  madness  one  day,  and  the  next  has  been 
nursing  my  infant  children.  There  is  a  man  at  this 
moment  at  play  \Vith  the  children,  without  restraint, 
who,  in  a  most  violent  fit  of  fury,  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  secured  by  myself  and  Keeper  a 
few  days  ago ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose,  that  he  is  free  from  danger  of  returns  of 
these  paroxysms  of  rage.  There  are  two  women 
now  assisting  the  laundry  maid,  who  were  both 
yesterday  in  a  state  of  raging  madness,  and  most 
likely  will  be  in  the  same  state  to-morrow  :  they  are 
both  extremely  bad  cases,  and  their  recovery  doubt- 
ful, but  this  is  the  only  way  to  give  them  a  chance  ; 
for  I  am  certain,  they  would  haVe  no  chance  werjB 
they  to  be  kept  constantly  confined.  I  have  fre- 
quenlly  men  Patients  that  assist  in  the  g9,rden 
during  their  lucid  intervals,  who,  at  other  times, 
are  from  necessity  kept  in  close  confinement.  I 
?j»ve  a  lady  in  the  voom  with  me^  who  is  nov^ 
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employed  in  clearing  away  the  breakfast  thing  , 
that  >»'ill  wost  likely  be  in  a  fit  of  madness  before 
night  •  i  fully  expect  it,  from  her  looks  at  break- 
r,st  'l  had  a  man  brought  to  me  six  weeks  ago, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  represented  a?  extremely 
dangerous.    Before  it  was  possible  for  hira  to  be, 
ncnnanently  recovered,  he  assisted  day  after  day  m 
hay-making  :  he  returned  to  his  family,  apparently 
auite  well,  a  week  ago.    It  is  a  favorable  circura- 
stance  when  they  are  brought  bound,  or  in  chams ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  first  thing  I  do,  is  to  set  them 
at  full  liberty;  and  to  tell  them  that  they  are 
always  to  continue  at  liberty,  unless  they  behave 
ill.    This  never  fails  to  make  a  proper  impressioni 
and,  in  many,  instances,  has  rendered  coercion  un- 
necessary.   1  never  sit  at  table  without  a  number 
of  Lunatics  on  each  side  of  me ;  I  treat  them  exactly 
as  I  should  do  if  they  were  not  afflicted  with  that 
disease,  and,  in  return,  they  almost  uniformly  be- 
liave  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  them ;  for 
the  scene  before  them,  by  keeping  up  their  atten* 
tion,  produces  a  rational  interval, 

I  treat  my  Patients  as  rational  beings  in  another 
particular ;  a  particular  that  has,  I  find,  brough* 
upon  me  a  charge  that  I  but  little  merit,  and  tha* 
is,  all  of  them  that  are  ha  a  state  for  it,  attend 
every  evening  the  reading  a  portion  of  scripture, 
singing  an  evening  hymn,  and  the  repeating  a  sUort 
grayer  J  and  it  is  astonishing  how  little  we  are  ia* 
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terrupted,  considering  that  nianj  who  attend  have 
just  come  from  a  noisy  raving  state,  and  some  who 
were  only  brought  into  the  house  bound  hand  and 
foot  the  same  day  :  the  cause  is  plain  ;  the  thing 
makes  a  strong  and  rational  impression.  The  good 
^effects  of  this  practice  have  been  strikingly  obvious, 
nor  did  lever  see  a  single  instance  where  it  appeared 
to  do  injury. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  a  man  attended  even- 
ing prayers,  was  quite  orderly,  and  was  our  great 
support  in  singing  the  hymn,  who,  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  was  in  a  state  of  ranging  madness,  mak- 
ing the  loudest  noise,  and  tearing  every  thing  that 
he  could  get  hold  of,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
t^ke  every  thing  from  him,  but  straw  to  lie  upon. 
This  morning  he  was  calm  ;  of  course  he  got  up, 
was  washed  and  dressed,  and  appeared  in  his  right 
mind,  has  been  out  for  some  hours  in  the  walks, 
and  is  now  reading  the  account  of  Buonaparte 
being  taken  to  some  other  patients:  not.  at  all  un- 
likely he  may  be  in  his  room  again  to-morrow, 
in  an  equally  bad  state.  Some  of  the  male  Patients, 
who  have  a  propensity  to  make  their  escape  out  of 
the  walks,  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  by  a  small  lock 
to  each  ankle,  connected  by  links,  so  that  they 
can  only  take  short  steps ;  but  these  are  occasionally 
removed,  long  before  it  is  safe  to  discontinue 
their  use  altogether.  There  are  some  for  whom  the 
strait  waistcoat  is  absolutely  necessary  at  times,  as 


a  means  of  preventing  their  doing  injury  to  the 
selves  or  others ;  yet  during  the  intervals  of  such 
coercion  being  unnecessary,  they  frequently  tak« 
excursions  for  several  miles  round  to  view  what  is 
iriost  attractive,  and  occasionally  attend  church 
^viti^^)ut  any  restraint,  but  what  my  presence  or  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Bakewell  imposes  ;  and  this  long 
before  the  strait  waistcoat  is  entirely  put  out  of  use. 
Indeed  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  liberty  seems 
quite  necessary  to  complete  recovery ;  they  are  put 
by  it  upon  using  their  best  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  returns  of  the  paroxysms,  as  well  knowing  that 
they  are  attended  with  an  abridgment  of  liberty;  so 
that  the  moral  treatment  becomes  a  sort  of  moral 
discipline.  The  great  difficulty  of  my  situition 
is,  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
gerous paroxysms.  There  is  little  to  be  appre- 
hended while  amusement  or  employment  is  kept 
up ;  but  when  all  are  confined  to  the  Hpuse  by 
bad  weather^  more  caution  is  necessary,  and  a 
stricter  regard  to  classification.  And  though  my 
numbers  have  seldom  been  as  high  as  twenty- 
five,  yet  they  have  the  use  of  no  less  than  five 
different  day-rooms;  for  a  few  Patients  may  be 
associated  so  as  to  be  no  disadvantage  to  each 
other,  but  rather  otherwise  l  yet  I  never  could  find 
that  this  could  be  carried  farther  than  five  or  six 
in  a  room,  without  an  increased  trouble  in  attend- 
ing to  them.  I  consider  solitude  as  the  worst  state. 
#hey  can  possibly  be  in ;  still,  while  they  are  rude; 


it  is  «|iay<>i4able  ;  but  so  soon  as  ihey  are  ^lUM<3 
h^Uet,  I  pr©%  their  sleeping  w  <ioMJ>l.e  bedded 
Ti>9ViSt  biut  aever,  m  any  account,  two  in  »  bed  ; 
a^d  I  take  pj),rtiicular  -ear«  tbat  (W»e  of  the  two,  ia 
€»ich  rooipQ^  is  a  pcfson  I  ciin  confide  in;  and  the 
other  is  mad^  fast  to  the  bed,  %  one  haad  being 
lacked  to  a  small  chain,  of  the  use  of  tlie  strait 
waistcoat.    ^  never  had  a  single  instance  of  om 
Patient  doing  injufy  to  auother ;  and  their  morals 
are,      every  respect^  stiictly  atteijded  to.  My- 
self and  Keepers,  who   have  to  attend  to  the 
worst  Patients  exclusively,  have  hitherto  escaped 
i^ith  a  £bw  bjruises  and  slight  wounds  ;  and  though 
sometimes  pjy  nights  arc  restless,  yet  it  not  unfrc- 
quently  happens  that  my  house  is  as  quiet  and  still 
during  the  night,  as  aqj  house  in  the  parish.  Ia 
two  unfortuBate  cases,  the  propensity  to  self-de- 
^ruction  terminated  fatally :  in  both  instances  they 
haid  been  freed  from  any  restraint,  under  the  opi- 
nion of  their  being  su0icienily  recovered  to  enjoy 
full  liberty ;  and  both  were  in  contemplation  of . 
returning  home.    In  f^ur  cases  of  Patients  being  , 
removed  by  their  friends  against  my  advice,  and 
evidently  before  they  w«re  fit  for  liberty,  they  ef- 
fected tiieir  purpose  at  l^i^ir  own  houses ;  and  I 
suspect  a  fifth  case  of  the  same  kind.    One  Attempt 
was  jirevented  by  a  fellow  Patient,  and  another  by 
the  fearless  conduct  of  two  servant  girls^  who  reso- 
lutely took  froni  a  stout  man,  a  knife  which  he  had 
snat^ihed  up,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  mischief 
to  himself. 
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I  will  conctude  with  a  sVimmaify  of  the  success  in 
one  private  Hospital,  and  four  puhlic  ones,  followed 
hy  a  List  of  the  Pat  rents  1  hafve  had  -under  irijr  ittt- 
jnediate  care  at  this  place ;  and  a  few  remarks  upo* 
some  of  the  cases,  being  copies  from  private  meate^- 
randums.  It!  may  bB  propier  to  premise,  that  pitblife 
Hospitals,  admitting  Patients  free  of  expense,  or  at 
tfrtder-rates,  have  great  advantages  iti  admiffuig 
easy  and  reeeiit  cases.  At'  private  Mad  Houses^ 
where  fuH  pay  is  taken',  none  eaft  be  exfUcted  but 
the  most  confirmed,  aggravated'  csls^s  t  fttfd  this  is 
proved  by  the  small  proportton  of  femafes  admitted 
at  Spring  Vale,  being  only  lialf  the  nutnber  of  males, 
for  females  may  be  better  managed  at  hoiA^ ;  there- 
fore the  expense  is  not  incurred.  At  St.  I^uke's, 
the  number  of  females  admitted  in  proportion  to 
the  males  is  as  fifteefe  ta  cBeveft. 


Whoie  number  of  Patients  admitted  at  Spring  Vale  in  six 
years  unit  nine  months^  commencing  the  IsiOctoherf  l^Q'if 
and  ending  the  last  day  of  June,  1815: 

Males,  married,  41 — ^Single,  61  —  102 
Females,  married,  23 — Single,  28  —  51 

—  153 

Of  these,  8eTeDty.threewere..reQ.ent.  cases,  or  such  as  had  not 
been  afflicted<more  than  twQ  months  at  the  time  of  admission  ; 
sixty  were  oId>  cases,  or  such  as  had  been  bad  foom  two  months 
to  two  fiivnt  at  the  time  of  admissioo ;  and  twenty  very  old 


eases,  or  such  as  had  been  deranged  more  than  two  jeai 
time  of  admission ;  say — 


Recent  cases,  - 


78   Old  cases,  60   Very  old,  20 


Recovered,      .   -  .  -    •   64  —  20  —  2 

Removed,many  convalescent,  4  —  15  —  10 

Dead,  -5  -r-  »  —  I 

Remain  in  the  House, .    .     3  —  16  .^  7 

N.  B.  My  statement  before  the  Committee  of  (he  House  of 
Commons,  I  find  was  somewhat  incorrect,  though  not  intention^ 
ally  so. 

Whole  number  recovered,  -    -    -    -  86 
Removed,  many  in  a  convalescent  state, 

Dead,  -  13 

Remain,  hopeful  of  recovery,  ...  12 
Ditto,    doubtful,     ......  '6 

Ditto,    given  up  as  incurable,     .   •  7 

—153 

Of  those  stated  as  removed  a  few  rccpverrd  afterwiirds 
completely. 


Admitted  at  the  Retreat  in  sixteen  years  and  three  mpnihsi 
Males,     married,  18— Ditto,  single,  49  —  67 
Females,  married,  15— Ditto,  single,  67  —  82 

—149 

Recent  cases,    -   -   .       61— Old  cases,  88 

Recovered,   .....   40  —  .16 

Removed,  many  convalescent,  4  —  14 

Dead,                              7  —  19 

Remain  in  the  House,  •   .    10  —  39 


Whole  number  recovered. 
Removed,    .   .   .   .  . 

Dead,  

Remain^  ...... 


56 
18 
26 
49 


AdmiUeiat  Beihlem  in  ienyeart 

Of  Iroth  sexes,  recent  cases,     -  . 

Of  whom  recovered,  -    -    -    -    -  674 

DiscHarged  uucurcd,  dead,  &c.     -  1090 


Admitted  at  St.  Luke's  in  one  year: 
Recent  cases,    Males,  110— Females,  153.     Total,  288 
Discharged  cured,  Males,  37— Females,  71  108 
Ditto  .     uncured,  Males  and  Females, 
Dead,  and  unfit,  various  causes,      .   .  55) 


Admitted  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Salpetriercy  in  France^  in 
I  three  years ; 

Male  and  Female,     ........  1003 

Being  388  old  cases,  and  614  recent  cases. 
Of  these,  recovered,  ......  473 

Remaining  in  theHouse,  dead,  and  removed,  529 

  100* 


Thirty.four  have  been  admitted  at  Spring  Vale,  that  could 
I  not  have  been  admitted  at  Bethlem  or  St.  Luke's,  on  account 
of  their  being  old  cases,  or  diseased  in  body ;  and  it  appears 
that  none  of  those  called  old  cases  at  the  Retreat,  88  in  num. 
I  ber,  could  have  been  admitted  at  those  places,  for  a  like  rea. 
son.  The  Master  of  one  of  these  large  Asylums  confessed  to 
me,  that,  of  those  Patients  who  were  discharged  as  cured, 
great  numbers  were,  in  fact,  not  recovered :  they  were  only 
brought  into  a  calm  state.  This  I  can  well  believe  ;  for,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  my  own  Patients,—"  How  can  the  mind 
regain  its  rational  powers,  if  it  is  not  rationally  exercised  ?'» 
And  how  can  the  mind  bo  rationally  exercised,  in  a  state  of 
flow  confinement  i  Cre;Iit  may  bo  given  for  more  coropleto 


recoTcry  at  the  Retrei*  ;  and  as  they  call  those  cases  recent 
V  Uich  Irave  not  contittued  longer  than  ttVclvc  months  pr«VH)us 
to  admission,  ifr  mnst  appear  that  the  chances  for  recovery 
ftand  very  fair  at  tlyit  Institution,  but  iu  a  much  longer  time 
than  seems  necessary  ;  for  even  of  the  recent  cases,  eig^een 
months  is  the  average  time  of  remaining  in  the  House,  for  tnose 
that  recover :  at  Spring  Vale  it  is  only  four  utonths,  and  I 
always  considered  twelve  months  as  quile  sufficient  for  trial  of 
cure  in  recent  cases  ;  and  even  old  cases,  I  should  consider  as 
incurable,  if  no  convalescence  appeared  in  twelve  months. — > 
J  have  had,  it  is  true,  two  unexpected  recoveries  at  the  end  of 
V  two; years;  but  one  of  these  relapsed  in  about  two  years  after, 
and  remains  bad ;  and  the  other  has  only  recovered  lately. — 
The  chances  of  recovery  for  recent  cases,  at  the  respective  In., 
stitutions  mentioned,  appear  to  be  nearly  as  follaws': 

At  Spring  Vale,  8  out  of  every  S,  in  the  average  of  4  months  ^  «  g  £  i 
At  the  Retreat,   8  out  of  every  12,  in  the  average  of  18  months  >  -S  J."!  8  jj 
At  Salpctrierer   8-oulrt)f  every  17,-  tiiffe  not  mentibtted'    .       7 '^'^'9. 

fAt  St.  Luke's^  8  owt  of  every  2Q,  in  12  monthg, 
AtBetlilem,     ..  8  out  of  every  23,  in  12  months, 

Of  Salpelrlere  1  know  nothing.  At  Bietftlcjti',  tlie  tttotAl  and 
medical' treatment,  we  will  say  nothing  of;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  any  thing  is  wanling.  either  itt  «tt«ntioii,  <*  humanity,  at 
St.  Luke's.  I  have  too  high  aii  opinion  of  the  Master  there, 
for  any  doiJbt  of  the  kind ;  but  he  is.  fast  to  a  system  of  close 
confinement,- in  the  tfiidst  of  a  town,  and  a  state  of  idleness, 
and  nothitig  can  be  worse.  At  the  Retreat,  their  ideas  of  moral 
tVeatm'ent  aip^ear  most  excellent,  and'  the  situation  is  admirable  ; 
but' they  seem  quite  deficient  in  medical  treatment,  t.  wouldt 
ihost  seriously  advise  theni  to  purchase  their  Epsom  Sal'ts  by  the 
hiiiidred  weight*,  instead  of  the  single  pound;  and  not'  expose 
ihemselves  to  rtdicule,  by  recommending  full,  heavy  suppers, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  balmy  sleep  for  Lunatics :  something 
diftlsrent  this,  to  the  sreCp  of  GUI'  ^rsf  parent  in  a  state  of  in% 
nocchce; 

  ^  ««  Fidt*hl8^8le(!^ 

"  Wa^airy,  light,  from  pmv  (lisostion-bicd. 
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rreatment— kept  his  bowels  open,  tviih  a  gentle  Ionic  ;  wai 
u,uck  out  in  the  open  air;  was  mtich  with  him  myself.  Could 
at  any  time  procure  a  luciil  interval,  by  the  mention  of  my 
relation,  Bakcwell  the  Cattle  Breeder,  or  the  talk  of  cattle. 
It  was  highly  amusing  to  see  him  play  at  draughts,  at  which  ho 
was  a  good  hand  ;  for  ho  appeared  to  have  some  acquaintance 
in  the  room  with  him,  who  chose  to  be  intisible  to  any  one 
else,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  side  conversation  betwixt  every 
oiovc.  He  recovered  completely  in  six  weeks ;  relapsed  in 
eighteen  months ;  was  again  untler  my  care  six  weeks,  and  re- 
covered again  ;  and  relapsed  iii  about  two  years,  and  was  with 
me  thirteen  weeks,  and  has  since  remained  well,  as  I  hear, 
about  three  years.  A  most  intelligent,  pleasant  companion, 
during  his  lucid  intervals,  while  at  the  worst.  ^ 

2.— Male,  widower.    Age,  00. 

Nervous  excitement,  restless,  visionary;  pulso  variable; 
constantly  raving  ;  costive  habit.  Treatment  nearly  as  in  the 
first  case.  Report  to  his  friends  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  that 
he  was  better,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  re. 
cover  :  was  suddenly  removed -to  an  Asylum  in  London,  where 
he  was  pronounced  incurable^  and,  no  doubt,  treated  as  such. 
Since  dead. 

JVo.  4:.'— Male,  single.    Age,  24. 

High  excitement,  constantly  raving,  and.  at  times  furious, 
for  a  few  weeks ;  had  then  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
acted  as  my  footman.  Had  been  viulently  afflicted  only  a  few 
weeks  prwions  to  his  being  brought,  but  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  what  is  called  notional  insanity  many  years,  vanity 
the  leading  idea.  Having  been  a  drinker,  the  general  habit 
wanted  improving  j  alteratives,  management,  temperance,  the 
occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  got  quite  well  in  six  months. 
Has  several  times  been  to  see  me,  and  once  lately ;  appears 
very  well  indeed :  it  is  nearly  six  years  since  be  recovered. 


I 


1 


,  married.   Age,  29. 

hrenotic  Insanity,  occasioned  by  fatigue  and  groat  distress 
f  mind ;  had  been  trarelling  upon  a  Coach  nearly  a  week; 
ad  lost  his  money,  and  drank  hard :  had  fallen  from  (he 
Coach,  and  was  found  in  a  field  by  the  road  side  stark  mad  and 
naked,  it  being  at  the  time  a  hard  frost,  and  snow. 

I  did  nothing  but  purge  him  smartly,  and  put  him  in  the 
trarm  bath.  In  a  week  he  returned  to  his  family,  apparently 
quite  well.  Had  this  man  been  treated  as  if  for  true  phrenitie, 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by  copious  bleedings,  shaving  and 
blistering  the  head,  &c.,  ho  could  not  have  been  well  so  soon; 
for  the  operations  would  have  caused  ifritalion,  that  could  not 
hate  been  got  over  in  so  short  a  time.  But  there  is  an  obvious 
distinctibn  betwixt  those  cases  where  inflammation  is  the  pri- 
mary disease,  and  where  it  is  only  an  attending  symptom ;  and, 
indeed,  the  violent  excitfiment  of  madness  should  never  lead  to 
violent  measures,  calculated  to  weaken  the  system  j  for  it  is 
more  frequently  occasioned  by  nervous  irritability,  or  debility, 
than  from  causes  originating  from  inflammation :  the  symptoms, 
ifr|s  true,  may  approximate,  though  the  sources  were  very  difle- 
rent.  Some  medical  writer  that  I  have  read,  says,  that  in  phre. 
nitis  the  pulse  is  sometimes  weak  and  fluttering;  I  should 
think  this  state  of  the  pulse  indicated  nervous  irritability,  and 
that  inflammation  was  indicated  by  a  hard  wiry  pulse.  And  it 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  an  increased  nervous  excite- 
ment more  frequently  arises  from  causes  of  bodily  debility  tkan 
from  repletion ;  and  that  starvation  almost  uuiformly  produces 
delirium  and  madness,  previous  to  death. 

JVb.  7. — Male,  married.    Age,  48. 

An  instance  in  point  of  the  bad  efiects  of  treating  Phrenetic 
Insanity  as  true  Phrcnitis,  or  Brain  Fever:  he  was  left  for 
dead  by  his  medical  attendant,  under  the  effects  of  violent 
depletion  ;  surviving  this,  however,  and  his  mental  complaint 
i)eing  no  better^  he  was  seQt  jto  an  expensire  Mad  House- 


ore  te  was  locked  to  a  block  from  morning  till  nigh., 
bed  from  night  till  morning.  Though  now  a  Lunatic,  I 
can  place  the  fullest  dcpcnUcnce  on  his  informalion ;  he  sajs 
that  this  Inactive  stote,  and  the  mode  of  lifing,  brought  on  such 
a  torpid  stale  of  the  bowels,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  begged 
for  opening  medicines  several  times,  he  must  have  died  of  con. 
stipation;  that  he  never  had  any  medicine  given  him  but  when 
ho  bogged  for  it  himself.— He  wanted  a  complete  chauRO  being 
Biade  in  his  constitution,  by  an  alterative  system,  and  liocpins 
the  mind  upon  the  alerf,  before  habit  had  rendered  his  case 
•  incurable,  as  it  now  is :  ho  had  been  in  a  deplorable  state 
years  before  I  knew  him. 

JVc;. \\.— Female,  single.    Age,  60. 

Had  been  very  intemperate,  and  frequently  in  a  stale  of 
madness  for  twenty  years  before  admittance  ;  a  strict  regimen, 
and  an  alterative  course  brought  on  a  complete  change  in  about 
two  years  ;  when  her  friends  thinking  her  sufficiently  recovered 
removed  her;  old  courses  soon  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  I  was 
requested  to  take  her  again,  but  declined  the  offer ;  and  she  was 
seiit  to  another  Mad  House,  where  she  remains.  There  are 
some  characters  that  may  be  very  rational  in  a  Mad  House, 
that  will  not  bo  rational  elsewhere — and  this  was  one  of  (hem. 
For  though  the  effects  of  intemperance  may  be  cured,  yet  it  is 
seldom  practicable  to  cure  the  propensity  to  intemperance. 

JVo.  12.— MflZc,  si7igle.    Age,  30. 

Violently  Phrenetic ;  in  other  words  furiously  mad:  no  inter- 
vals  of  calmness  for  ten  days;  bound  hand  and  foot,  sliil  dan. 
gerous  to  approach ;  full  habit,  had  drank  hard,  had  been  pro. 
fusely  bled  before  being  brought  to  me  ;  hud  been  bad  about  ten 
days.  Trusted  to  purge  s  and  the  warm  ba(h,  di'.charged  quite 
well  at  the  end  of  (.ight  weeks  :  since  married  and  has  a  family, 
and,  as  I  hear,' is  sober  and  rational.  Even  in  this  case, 
which  was  evidently  plethoric,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 


copious  bleedings  had  done  any  good— -wliai  then  shall  wc  saj 
to  the  indiscriminate  Pltlebototny  of  Bethlem? — For  topical 
bleeding,  I  beliore)  it  most  generally  Joes  temporary  good  and 
permanent  injury,  and  most  of  those  violent  means  which  if 
thoy  did  any  good,  would  do  it  immediately,  generally  do 
mischief,  and  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  ivith  certainty, 
but  an  alterative  system,  that  is  calculated  to  correct  and  amend 
the  hubit  of  body.  ^ 

JVu.  14. — Female,  single,    ^ge,  40. 

Confirmed  Lunary  of  ten  years  standing.  This  is  quite  an 
hopeless  caso,  being  symptoms  of  Paralysis  of  the  brain.  A 
great  |;ity  that  she  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  or  im. 
jiropprly  treated.  It  appears  (hat  she  had  a  greal  desire  to  bo 
wamerf  previous  to  her  derangement ;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
M  as  a  high  spirited  woman,  very  capable  and  accomplished, 
lived  high,  kept  gay  company,  &c.  but  quite  respectable. — 
The  late  Doctor  Cambwcll  had  been  consulted,  and  he  ordered 
her  port  wine  in  considerable  quantities.  Why  did  he  do  this  ? 
The  case  seemed  a  plain  one.  She  wanted  more  restraint,  par- 
ticularly removal  from  hone,  a  relaxing  medical  system,  and 
stimulating  the  thoughts,  by  new  impressions;  the  symptoms  of 
paralysis  were,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  long  continued 
maniacal  excitement. 

It  is  a  groat  misfortune  in  this  complaint,  that  medicine  is 
ofton  expected  to  do  every  thing,  or  nothing  ;  when  a  judicious 
union  of  medical  and  moral  treatment,  would  do  all  that  huma- 
uity  could  wish.  In  the  above  instance,  common  sense  might 
have  suggested  the  nacessity  of  more  restraint;  and  particularly 
that  she  siiould  have  been  taken  out  of  the  sight  of  the  object  of 
de-ire— a  handsome  man  servant ;  who  being  quite  inferior  in 
mental  attainments,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  refined  saoti. 
mcnt.  The  state  of  her  iiodily  health  might  have  suggested  a 
caurse  of  saline  medicines ;  but  we  are  left  to  lament,  that  a  fino 
woman,  once  of  strong  mind,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  Idiot. « 


I 
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6,^Female,  mmricd,   Age,  4 1 . 

Phrenetic  and  illusive  Insanity ;  had  been  extremely  bad  for 
tweUemonlhipreviouB  to  being  brought.  Hor  disorder  had 
been  brought  on  by  improper  treatment  after  child-birth,  and 
DO  doubt  greatly  injured  by  copious  bleedings. 

No  appetite;  indeed  refused  lier  food  most  obstinately.— My 
object  was,  to  give  her  a  good  sUmina  j  from  being  shockingly 
emaciated  she  grew  quite  fat,  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Con- 
taatly  kept  her  bowels  active,  and  she  had  much  exercise  ia 
the  open  air  j  she  was  with  us  a  year  and  half,  but  got  quite 
veil,  and  remains  well ;  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  great  advaa. 
tage  to  this  patient,  that  she  came  from  a  great  distance,  and 
was  but  little  interrupted,  by  the  visits  of  relations  or  friends; 
which  constantly  do  injury. 

JVb.  18. — Male,  married.    Age,  56. 

Visionary.  After  eight  years  of  the  most  deplorable  melan. 
choly,  he  had  a  slight  stroke  of  palsy  ;  he  then  suddenly  be. 
came  high,  and  dubbed  himself  a  Colonel,  and  such  he  remains. 
The  mere  abstract  <^inion  of  being  a  Colonel,  would  not  have 
subjected  him  to  personal  restraint,  but  this  visionary  idea 
brought  with  it  a  train  of  thoughts  that  rendered  restraint  nc. 
cessary.  A  Colonel  must  keep  gay  company,  dress,  have  horses^ 
servants,  &c.  and  these  he  could  not  support:  in  this  case 
Insanity  may  properly  be  called  latent ;  for  he  might  pass  ia 
company  for  a  long  time  without  any  discovery  of  his  Lunacy  ; 
the  army  and  military  affairs  would  be  the  subject  on  which  he 
would  betray  his  disorder  ;  but  he  might  even  pass  a  conversation 
of  this  kind,  without  discovery,  if  the  company  did  not  know 
that  he  had  no  pretensions  whafever  to  the  military  character. 

JVb.  24. — Male,  married.    Age,  47. 

Mental,  or  in  other  words,  nervous  stupor.  Seemed  quitelost,, 
with  a  vacant  luok,  without  speaking.  By  the  use  of  the  hot 
bathy  Md  purgatives,  he  appeared  so  far  recovered,  that  ha 
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Tctuincd  home  at  (he  end  of  (brco  woeks;  but  soon  rulap.'ed, 
und  was  brought  back.  There  was-^now  muru  excitement ;  in 
fact,  a  moro  troublesome  patient  never  came  into  a  Mad  IIoii&c  ; 
'  frequently  he  was  brooding  over  the  idea  (ifself.mQrdcr,  as  ap« 
pears  from  his  letters  und  papers ;  at  other  times  he  was  mediu. 
ting  mischief  toothers;  he  was  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  none  in  (he 
House  escaped  his  abuse.  Of  his  lines  I  only  remembo r  oue 
couplet^  it  was 

"  O  Governor  Bakewell, 
**  Had  I  tby  strong  arm,  something  about  SliakewelL" 

He  wrote  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  minufes,  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  Counsel,  in  an  auion  against  me  for  faltfo  im- 
prisonment. Well  aware  tLat  scurry,  a  very  close  sedentary  life, 
added  ^o  an  hereditary  disposition,  were  the  exciting  causes  ; 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  an  antiscorbutic  plan,  in  concert 
■with  a  medical  friend  of  his,  in  about  five  months  brought  him 
into  a  state  of  confirmed  convalescence ;  and  though  he  was 
certainly  removed  too  early,  yet  he  remained  well,  and  wobavQ 
frequently  met,  and  of  course  arc  good  friends.  TheMast  lime 
I  saw  him,  he  acted  as  Coroner  upon  an  inquest  of  an  unplea- 
sant nature.  He  told  me  that  the  account  of  Mr.  Whitbread's 
death  had  a  most  dreadful  effect  upon  his  mind  j  and  that  he 
thought  it  highly  wrong  to  publish  accounts  of  suicides ;  and 
that  one  act  of  this  kind,  made  public,  was  generally  the  cause 
of  several  others.  His  opinion  is  of  importance,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  superior  mental  attainments,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  diesase  that  he  himself  has  been  afflicted  with  ; 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  I  beg  to  repeat 
here,  that  if  the  horrors  attendant  on  mental  derangement 
could  be  removed  by  milder  treatment  being  generally  adopted, 
it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  disease. 


J^^.  25.— jjfafc,  single.    Age,  31. 
A  rough  clown ;  half  idiot  at  best ;  could  never  becom* 
insane  by  the  Tolitions  of  mind  j  of  stout  robust  make^  and 


consfitution,  hereditary,  phrenetic.  Smart  purgcf,  reitraint 
from  ale,  and  the  occasional-  use  of  the  Warm  bath,  soon  brtMgbt  ' 
him  into  a  state  of  calmness,  when  he  lost  his  life  'by  an  accident, 
vhich  also  deprived  me  of  the  best  servant  I  was  ever  blest 
with,  who  h%d  been  a  patient  also.  They  were  employed  together 
to  remove  a  moveable  grate,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  life 
embers,  that  had  been  used  to  warm  the  room  of  another 
patient,  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  fire.  Instead  of  moving 
it  away,  they  put  it  into  the  room  wheVe  they  slept,  in  separate 
beds  J  and,  as  there  was  no  smoke  or  smell,  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  closeness  of  the  room,  it  being  very  cold  weather. 
They  both  lost 'their  lives,  one  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  the 
other  in  about  eighteen  hours,  from  the  time  of  first  going  t4  • 
bed;  not  by  suffocation,  as  was  supposed,  but  by  inhaling  air, 
deprived  of  its  oxygen.  They  breathed  freely  several  hours 
after  being  found,  but  could  not  be  saved.  • 

*  -  ' 

Xo.  30.— Male,  single.    Age,  28. 

A  most  violent  case  of  phrenetic,  illusive  madness ;  he  would,  • 
at  times^  fancy  himself  a  most  vicious  horse,  and  kick  and  bite,  * 
and  imitate  the  noise  of  a  horse ;  at  other  times  he  was  a  bull, 
&c.;  strongly  hereditary.  Good  air,  exercise,,  purgatives, 
tonics,  hot  bath,  and  the  cold  shower  bath,  were  all  {)ersevered 
in  most  unremittingly :  in  nine  months  he  was  convalescent^ 
and  became  extremely  attached  to  a  little  boy,  who  was  bom 
about  the  time  he  came  into  the  House ;  from  this  time,  his 
whole  business  was  to  nurse^  and  often  has  he  been '  trusted 
with  the  child  in  the  walks,  when  we  could  not  have  trusted 
him  alone:  so  that  if  the  boy  was  not  born  a  Keeper,  he  was 
certainly  nursed  one ;  his  fondness  for  him,  I  most  sincerely 
believe,  contributed  to  his  complete  recovery.  He  was  dis- 
charged cured  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months :  the  first  use  ho 
made  of  liberty,  was  to  go  home  and  drive  off  one  of  his  best 
milkipg  cows,  and  bring  it  as  a  preseht  to  his  young  favourite. 
The  sequel  of  the  history  of  this  jpatieat  is  paiaful.   For  two 
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yearS)  I  hcar.1  of  him  as  being  very  wpit,  and  he  came  once  (o 
■ee%o;  ^ut  hard  trratment  from 'his  landlord  caused  him  to 
leave  his  farm,  upon  which  ho  had  been  brought  up.  At  the 
sale' of  his  stock,  he  exiiibited  symptoms  of  his  old  complaint, 
and  soon  after, made  an'attcmpt  upon  his  life;  but,  not  sue. 
ceeding,  he«vas  again  put  iiuder  my  care,  and  a  more  drdcrljr, 
better  behaved  patient  never  was  in  the  House:  he  appeared 
quite  recovered,  and  was  under  no  restraint  whatever;  often 
-went  to  the  neighbouring  town  alone ;  when  one  evening,  soon 
after  mention  being  made  of  his  brother's  intention  to^fetch 
Jiim  to  his  house,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  enCto 
his  own  existence  :  'he  had  remained  longer  than  was  thought 
Necessary,  from  his  having  appeared  reluctant  to  return  home  ; 
and  it  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  only  other  instance  I  have 
had  of  this  distressing  kind,  was  in  a  person  who  was  consi. 
dered  as  convalescent,  and  who  was  in  contemplation  of  re. 
turning  home.  We  are^eldom  willing  to  confess  how  much 
vre  are  the  slaves  of  feeling,  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  un. 
biassed  reason;  and  we  have  a  great  cause  for  tlmikfulness 
when  the  impulses  of  mental  feeling  lead  us  to  what  i^Baudable 
and  good.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  excess  of  feeling  that  was 
the  origin  of  this  man's  madness,  and  which  ended  in  self-de- 
struction* It  was  the  excess  of  feeling  that  was  the  cause  of 
my  devoting  my  life  to  the  cure  of  madness. 

JVb.  3h—Male,  married.    Age,  30. 

A  slout,  healthy  man ;  a  labourer ;  had  been  falling  off  ra 
his  mind  several  years  ;  had  beep  quite  sober  and  temperate  ia 
every  respect,  nor  could  I  hear  of  its  being  hereditary;  was  said 
to  be  happy  in  his  family.  It  was  reported  that  the  Methodists  had 
been  the  cause,  and  I  proved  that  he  never  heard  the  Methodists 
till  after  the  commencement  of  his  insanity  :  it  was,  no  doubt, 
constitutional  j  still  no  bodily  disease  appeared  sufficient  to  ae. 
count  for  it.  By  an  alterative  use  of  medicines,  of  the  laxa. 
*»ve  kind,  and  regular  employment  in  the  open  air,  he  get 
<iuitc  well  ia  ten  weeks,  and,  as  I  hear,  has  continued  so* 


No.  SS.—Mak,  single.   Age,  54' 

Violent  phrenetic  insanity,  and  illusive;  hd'  had  been  a 
.   drinker  of  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  and  a  groat  fighter  ;  it  was 

thought  that  he  had  received  some  severe  blows  upon  thp  head. 
,  Took  ^reat  pains  with^im.for  two  years,  when  he  sunk  under 

the  excitement  of  the  disease.    This'  was  the  only  patient  1 

ever  had,  that  was  put  under  my  care  while  the  complaint  was 

quite  recent, ^at  J  considered  as  incurable. 

JVb.  3S.—MaJe,  married.    Ag^j  bS. 

Hypochondriacal  insanity,  and  desponding  melancholy  at 
times  ;  at  others,  much  excitement;  Would  cry  out  in  the  ut«  ^ 
most  agony,  that  the  devil  was  upon  him,  pressing  upon  his, 
stomach,  &c.;  he  had  been  a  sober,  hard  working,  honest 
labourer 

I  would  here  mention,  once  for  all,  the  liiile  confidence  I. 
Iiafe  in  what  are  called  Anti-nervpns  Medicines.   I  never  found ' 
^ them  of  any  use,  unless  joined  with  laxative  medicines,  and, 
then  I  suspected  that  the  good  effects,  all  arose  from  the  deter, 
gent  quality  of  the  Irticle  administered :  in  this  instance,  I  was. 
advised  to  use  tbei^,  and  did  so  fpr  some  time  j   I  got  no 
ground  ;  I  then  took  to  my  old  plan  of  the.draught  in  a  morn, 
ing,  in  which  I, occasionally  dissolved  a  little  Epsom  Salts,  and 
the  pills  at  a  niglit ;  and  I  constailtly  got  a  little  ground. .  ^ut,. 
my  patient  was  rudely  taken  away  by  his  sons,  in  a  state  of 
convalescence :  was  in  a  few  weeks  brought  back,  bound^ 
and  much  worse  i  he  Iheti  remained  sevAal  monihs,  and  was' 
again  taken  away,  not  beibg  well,  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment betwixt  his  sons  and  the  parish^  they  taking  him  for  lest 
than  I  did.   It  appears  that  he  was  extremely -ill-treated  by 
his  sons  and  wife.    In  the  most  severe  weather,  he  made  his 
escape,  doing  it  at  a  time  when  he  thought  no  one  would  ven* 
ture  out  of  the  house  to  follow  him  j  he  got  safe  to  Spring 
Vale,  and  implored  my  mercy  in  the  most  piteois  accents.  I' 
was  truly  aorry  for  him,  and  got  a  Magistrate's  order  for  keep-. 


ing  him  at  the  expense  of  his  parish.  When  the  weather  had  a 
Uttle  abated,  one  of  the  parish  officers,  and  one  of  his  hopeful 
sons,  came  to  fetch  him  back  j  upon  his  son  seeing  him,  he 
said— «<  a  thou  old  rogur,  but  I'll  give  thee  a  good  dressing." 
Upon  which  I  turned  the  young  rogue  cut  of  the  doors,  and. 
told  the  officer  to  follow  him,  and  I  kept  my  patient  till  he  was 
quite  well,  and  he  is  now  master  of  his  family. 

No,  4S.-^Female,  married.  Jge,  23. 
Phrenetic  despondency,  after  child-birth.  During  the  first 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  her  infant  child  died  in  her  sight  in  con, 
-vtilsions ;  and,  as  every  thing  is  remembered  by  those  in  her 
situation,  there  was  a  dreadful  mixture  of  real  horror  along 
■with  her  .maniacal  hallucinations;  her  screams  and  lamenta- 
tions were  truly  pitiable;  and  she  so  obstinately  refused 
food,  taking  nothing  but  what  was  got  into  her  by -absolute 
force,  that  I  thought  it  impossible  to  keep  her  up,  so  as  to 
'give  her  a  chance  for  recovery  in  this  way ;  I  therefore  ad- 
vised her  husband  to  remove  her  home,  and  try  the  effect  of 
Irunger ;  being  of  an  opinion  that  the  bodily  dause  bf  insanity 
*as  removed,  and  that  if  she  would  take  tS  eating,  she  would 
recover. .  Her  husband  appeared  to  me  to  have  other  views, 
from  the  extreme  readiness  he  entered  into  my  plan  of  suffer^ 
ing  {he  poor  creature  to  please  herself.  She  called  for  food 
'ott  the  fourth  day,  eat  voraciously,  and  recovered  in  about  a 
month  j  -  continues  well,  and  has  since  had  an  increase  of  familyt 

'  ^4:.— Male,  married.    Age,  50. 

Extreme  nervous  irritability ;  had  led  a  sedentary  life ;  a  loir 
fluttering  pulse;  had  been  bled  and  blistered  upon  the  head 
▼ery  improperly ;  was  clearly  convalescent  in  three  mbnths, 
his  friends  being  determined  against  any  further  expense ;  and: 
he  now  remains  in  a  most  dreadful  state.  Poor  man !  he  la.^ 
laented  that  he  must  be  taken  away,  in  quite  rational  terms, 
$t  our  parting :  his  relations  were  too  poor  to  aupport  (hi 
expense., .  and  too  proud  to  solicit  relief. 


i 
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M.  ^.^FemoUe,  single.    Age,  25. 

HadcJkeen  a\x  months  under  the  care  of  another  Keeper, 
when  brought  to  me.    I  have  often  said,  that  if  ever  the  deril 
was  in  woman,  he  was  surely  in  this.    Good  heavens !  when  I 
look  back  upon  the  trouWe  and  anxiety  1  underwent >with  this 
creature,  I  wonder  how  1  ever  got  through  it  j  her  filth,  her  fury, 
disgusting  language,  and  her  almost  constant  nakedness  for 
nearly  two  months,  it  being  totally  impossible  to  keep  any  clotbes 
lipon  her,  and  it  was  scartely  possible  to  keep  her  from  tearing 
her  own  flesh  to  pieces,  as  well  as  others;  these  altogether  left, 
her  almost  without  the  appearance  of  a  human  being :  till  Had 
her,  I  thought  I  could  manage  any  with  the  istrait  waistcoat ;  ^ 
hat  her  teeth  bid  defiance  jto  every  attempt  to  keep  even  that, 
upon  her.    But  all  our  extraordinary  trouble  arose  from  our 
not  making  the  discovery  sooner,  that  her  particular  hallucina- 
tion.was,  a  determined  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  about 
her;  anft  we  had  only  to  express  the  opposite  of  our  wishes, 
and  it  was  immediately  done ;  as.  Miss,  yo«  must  not  %at 
that  food,  it  is  for  another  person ;  and  it  was  imtnediately 
taken  and  eat  up.   Miss,  you  must  not  take  that  medicine,  it 
is  for  such  a  lady,  this  is  your's ;  and  it  was  gone  in  an  instant,  * 
Misif  you  must  lie  still  to-day ;  you  must  .not  get  up,  and 
wash  you,  and  dresff  yon  very  Deatly ;  and  up  she  got,  and  did 
'  all  we  bid  her  not  to  do.    We  therefore  took  care  to  bid  her 
be  sure  to  tear  her  clothes  all  to  pieces,  and  she  mmaioef 
dressed.   This  was  certainly  a  departure  from  my  usual. plan  • 
6f  treating  my  paliente  as  rational  beings ;  but  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity.  . 

Purgatives,  tonics,  chalybeates,  the  warm  bath,  cold  effusion, 
and  embrocations  to  thb  head,  were  put  in  requisition :  indus. 
try  and  determined  perseverance  may  do  v^onders;  she  got 
quite  well,  and  became  the  well-dressed,  well.bred  lady.  On 
her  return  home,  her  friends  said,  they  never  saw  her  look  so 
well  in  health,  or  appear  better  in  mind.  After  this  case,  I 
•hall  oerer  think  any  too  bad  for  recovery she  was  UDd«r  my 


care  six  months.  1  had  one  great  adraniage  ia  this  ease,  and 
that  was,  my  endeavours  were  not  interrupted,  by  the  vuiti  of 
her  relationa. 

No.  5].—Femtae,  single.    Age,  19. 

An  unfortunate  case  of  low  nervous  irritability  j  she  had 
been  trpatcd  in  a  vile  manner  at  a  parish  work-house,  by  which 
what  little  bodily  health  she  at  first  pbssessed,  was  destroyed. 

^Great  puiiis  were  taken,  but  the  at  last  sunk  under  nervous 
•trophy  J  and  though  she  had  been  phrenetic  and  illusive  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  yet  she  was  rational  at  her  last 

•moments. 

No,  Bd.-^Male,  married.   Age,  29. 

'  A  sedentary  life,  poor  living,  and  gloomy  prospects,  ■  no 
doubt,  the  cause  ;  violent  and  illusive  raving  insanity.  A  better 
habit  of  body,  under  proper  mental  restraint,  soon  produced  , 
•tate  of  convalescence;  and  he  was  discharged  recovered,  at 
^  the  end  of  three  months. 

JVb.  ei.^Female,  single.    Age,  30. 

^  Daughter  Jane,  I  had  usJd  to^  c^^^  »  ««rappirtg 

f "  ^"  consumptive,  and  he 

had  been  under  the  care  of  a  great  number  of  Medici  Gentle 
men     he      .  ^  ^      I  Ge  e 

them  of  any  g,.at  consequence ;  and  she  only  took  the  common 
med.ea.es  of  theHouse.    She  was  for  some  time,  violent,  noisy 
and  restless;  but  in  five  months  she  appeared  quite  well 
^.nd  and  body.    No,doubt,  our  healt';  situaU  n  auT  pu 
water,  were  .n  this  instance,  particularly  beneficial.    On  leav  • 

meet  wuh  any  one  that  would  take  her  for  better  o,  worse.- 
«.  B.  She  IS  since  married,  and  is  become  a  mother. 


be  associated  with  the  ludlcroat  idea  of  the  Doctor*  poisoniag 
each  other,  which  would  couoteract  its  effects. 

It  is  thisassociatioQ  of  ideas  that  readers  it  of  so  much  con. 
sequence  in  obstinate  cases  of  Lunacy,  that  the  patient  should 
lea?e  hpme,  and  break  off,  as'  much  as  possible,  all  family  in. 
tercourse.  I  have  succeeded  best  with  those  who  came  from  a 
dutance;  the  sight  of  new  objects,  and  the  company  of  stran- 
gers, never  failing  to  create  new  associaUons  of  ideas. 

JVb.  66.— .JVjncfe,  single.  jige.AO. 
•Had  been  more  than  a  year  a  Lunatic  previous  to  being 
Drought,  and  had  had  the  best  medical  advice.    After  being  at 

P Spring  Vale  a  year,  she  was  evidently  better  j  but  her  relations 
regardmg  the  expense,  she  was  removed.    I  cannot  take  upon 
mo  to  say,  that  she  would  have  recovered  had  she  continued 
longer;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  have 
improved  much ;  and  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  believing,  that 
she  would  have  recovered,  had  she  been  brought  upon  the  first 
attack    The  great  error  was  her  remaining  at  hpme,  under 
the  irntations  of  family  iatercourse,  and,,  perhaps,  in  her  medi. 
«al  treatment,  too  much  ^ras  attempted  by  medicine.  Scurvy 
was  a  leading  symptom,  and  she  had  plenty  of  Antiscorbutic 
and  Antunervous  medicines ;  but  in  scurvy,  as  well  as  nervous 
^sorders,  a  dry,  open,  pure  air,  «  well  as  diverting  the 
thought,  by  the  sight  of  fresh  -objects,  is  of  the  first  conse. 
quence:  the  air  she  lived  in,  was  confined  and  damp,  and  the 
scene  unvaried.   Poor  creature,  she  always  called  me  Father  j 
and  under  the  impression  that  her  not  being  restored,  was 
owing  to  injudicious  treatment,  an.^  that  on  leaving  me,  she 
was  consigned  to  the  horrid  state  of  an  incurable  LunaUc,  I 
•  felt  much  for  her.  ' 


JVb.  68.— JVma/^,  married.    Age,  68. 
Brought  in  a  high  state  of  delirium,  with  a  low,  fluttering 
pulse,  a»  eu.aci.ted  look,  «nd  feeWe  frame.     Goi  help  you' 


poor  old  woman  ;  ^hat  h.re  they  been  dbing  at  you !  t 
exclaimed,  onseeing  her.  She  instantly  answered..."  Bleed.ng 
„e,  blistering  me,  purging  me,  and  vomiting  me,  till  I'm  near 

My  first  care,  of  course,  was  to  raise  up  the  old  woman  8  bo- 
dily  system;  and  it  was  more  than  twelve  months  before  her 
insanily  left  her :  but  she  got  well,  and  remains  so,  as  I  am  told. 

jtfo,'7\. — Male,  married^   Age,  34. 

A  broken-down  soldier,  that  I  should  not  have  received  had 
I  seen  him  before  he  was  brought;  was  evidently  a  venereal, 
habit.  After  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  he  waiT  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  he  died  in  about  ten  weeks,  paralytic.  I 
have  known  several  cases  of  insanity,  that  were  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  cold,  while  under  the  effect  of  mercurial 
medicines :  most  likely,  this  was  one  of  them.- 

75. — Female,  married.    Age,  39. 

An  unfortunate  case,  indeed ;  she  had  been  afflicted  by  a 
fistula  in  the  eye,  and  had  beep  with  the  Taylors  of  Lancashire. 
It  was  thought  that  the  pain  of  the  eye  was  the  cause  of 
delirium.  She  returned  home  raging  mad.  She  had  been  ten 
days  in  this  state  when  put  under  my  care;  I  found  that  there 
had  been  a  most  dreadful  excitement,  and  that  she  had  taken 
little  or  no  food ;  I  was  well  aware  that  the  system,  though  ap- 
parently  kept  up  by  the  violence  of  the  disease,  must  have  been 
dreadfully  exhausted,  and  roy  first  object  was  to  get  nourish- 
ment into  her,  but  1  was  too  late.  She  kept  sinking  from  the 
first  day,  and,  in  about  a  week,  breathed  her  last;  a  fatal  in- 
stance of  the  neglect  of  getting  nourishment  into  the  patieat, 
before  too  much  exhaustion  had  taken  place.  The  excitement 
of  Phrenetic  Insanity,  I  am  confident,  exhausts  the  system  most 
rapidly,  and  nothing  can  be  done  unless  it  is  well  supported  by 
light  nourishing  food. 

M     ■  '  . 


•     Jvb.  76. — Male,  single.    Jige,  24. 

A'most  sJraiige  case  of  nervous  or  menial  sftujor,  except  id  wlirft 
related  to  the  appi-tito  for  fuud  ;  he  appeared  quite  incapable 
of  voluntary  motidn.  If  food  was  put  into  his  mouth  he  I'Jt 
it,  but  if  left  close  to  him  ho  took  no  notice  of  it.  If  put  iu 
a  chair,  there  he  sat ;  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  body  raoiionless, 
unless  a  kind  of  involuntary  convulsive  motion  came  on.  If  set  on 
his  legs  it  was  the  same :  but  if  placed  in  a  recumbent  posture,  he 
never  attempted  to  recover  his  balance,  lie  appeared  entirely 
unconscious  of  every  thing  around  him,  never  spoke,  and  was 
quite  insensible  to  (he  common  calls  of  nature.  Of  course,  in 
a  case  like  this,  I  took  the  oi)iiiioi)  of  my  medical  friends,  and 
a  number  of  things  were  done  in  medical  trealmcnt.  The  me- 
thods that  were  found  certainly  useful  were  as  follows  :  I  gave 
him  purges  regularly,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  very  active  state  of  the 
bowels.  1  ubed  the  warm,  or,  rather,  hot  bath  freely,  with  (he 
cold  effusion  upon  his  head.  His  food  was  light  and  nourish- 
ing ;  but,  above  all,  wc  did  all  we  possibly  could  to  rouse  him 
into  voluntary  action.  Wo  carried  him  in(o  the  walks,  then 
urged  him  to  step  forward  hiroeelf.  The  first  time  1  heard  him 
speak  was  when  I  was  pouring  ( oul  water  upon  his  head :  he  cried 
out,  "Stop,  sir;  stop,  sir."  After  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
aud  cottstant  attention,  we  got  a  little  ground ;  he  would  take 
a  few  steps ;  would  sometimes  say  yes,  or  no.  We  then  put  a 
spade  into  his  hand,  and  urged  him  to  use  it :  we  succeeded  by 
little  and  little.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  recovered.  I 
shook  hands  with  him  in  Stafford  a  short  time  since  ;  a  polite, 
sensible  young  man  :  he  promised  to  come  and  sec  me,  but, 
I  suppose,  be  feels  reluctant.  There  is  certainly  great  pleasure 
derived  from  such  recoveries ;  and  I  may,  M'iihout  presumption, 
believe,  that  I  was  the  humble  means,  under  Providence,  of 
restoring  this  young  man,  who  appeared  very  likely,  indeed,  to 
remain  a  pitiable  object  fbr  life.  If  there  are  those  wbo  are  con- 
tent  to  receive  the  profits  of  keeping  a  Mad  House,  \vithout  using 
their  best  eadeavours  to  restore  their  patients,  they  must  have 
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:,gp  lotii  'gs:  ior.i.,^u«n  part,  I  could  not  live  under  the 
auxifty  of  such  n  sitHii  ion,  were  I  not  frrquently  successful; 
but  a  gooil  recovery  or  two  gives  now  life  and  vigour  to  the 
cause.  The  votaries  of  pleasure  may  think  it  a  dreary  life  to 
b"  in  constant  attendance  at  the  couch  of  the  maniac;  and,  for 
this,  to  give  up  every  social  enjoyment,  which  a  person  In  my 
situation  must  do,  if  he  but  resolves  to  da  his  du'y.  In  tnilhi 
it  has  its  troubles  and  mortifications,  such  as  those  unacquainted 
wiih  it,  can  have  no  conception  of;  but  the  labour  wedelight 
in,  physics  pain,''  and  the  self.approving  mind  cannot  be  without 
its  consolations ;  and,  to  be  a1)lc  (o  stem  the  torrent  of  maniacal 
fury,  to  soothe  the  phrensit  d  ravings  of  despair,  to  dispel  the 
mists  of  intellectual  ilalrkuess,  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  return- 
ing mental  light,  and  to  charm  away  the  lingering  gloom  of 
visionary  despondency ;  in  short,  to  see  a  fellow^being  recover 
yerfecdy  from  a  state  of  madness,  melancholy,  or  mental  stupor, 
is  truly  a"  feast  of  reason  ;  and  often  shall  the  meed  of  praise 
arise  from  the  feelings  of  gratitude;  and  this  can  never  be  un- 
acceptable. 

J,  Since  writing  the  above,  the  person  alluded  to  has  been  to 
see  me,  and  appeared  perfectly  well,  both  in  body  and  mind. — 
And  on  the  same  day.  No.  77,  came  to  see  me,  in  a  like 
pleasing,  friendly,  manner.  I  certainly  was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind,  on  the  occasion,  to  envy  those  who  obtain  riches  by  any 
dereliction  of  their  duty,  as  keepers  of  Mad  Houses. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  ingratitude  from  those  who  recover, 
and  our  office  is  looked  upon  as  a  ilcgradation,  beyond  what 
can  be  merited.  The  person  to  whom  my  grandfather  owed 
his  instructions  in  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  was  a  learned,  and 
a  good  man,  and  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  cure  of 
that  disorder ;  yet  he  was  seldom  designated  by  any  title  more 
honourable  than  that  of  the  Old  Conjurer :  and  my  venerable 
relation,  by  treading  in  his  steps,  subjected  himself  to  the  same 
impntation.  1  don't  think  that  I  am  considered  a  conjurer, 
ftfaich  most  assuredly  I  am  not,  but  I  have  often  been  branded 
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^iih  the  disgraceful  epithet  foot ;  for  hailing  davoled  my  life 
to  the  care  of  the  Insane ;  and  have  certuiiiJy  met  with  more 
of  contumely,  and  less  of  respect,  than  I  ever  etpcrienccd  pre* 
yiously :  I  am  taught  to  bear  this,  by  observing  how  little  the 
feelings  of  compassion  are  in  general  excited,  by  this  most 
afflictive  disease.  I  live  in  a  neighbourhood  of  great  opulence, 
and  the  exercise  of  general  charity ;  and  great  numbers  of  this 
descriptiun  have  visited  Spring  Vale,  apparently,  from  motives 
of  idle  curiosity  j  yet,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  I  have 
never  once  been  asked  the  question,  whether  any  of  my  un- 
fortunate inmates  were  proper  objects  for  private  charity  :  nor 
has  a  single  act  of  charity  been  exercised  upon  them  by  any 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  true,  a  great  part  of  them  are  in 
a  situation  above  that  of  requiring  it;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
■with  all ;  and  it  appears  strange,  that  the  pride  of  wealth,  or 
the  pride  of  intellect,  or  the  feelings  of  benevolence,  should 
never  have  suggested  such  a  question.  The  fact  is,  Lunatics* 
are  not  considered  as  objects  of  pity,  but  as  objects  of  idle 
curiosity,  where  they  are  not  objects  of  terror. 

When  I  first  began  to  build  this  place,  I,  of  course,  took 
somepaiusto  publish  to  the  world,  my  pretensions  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  and  that  the  cure  should  be 
my  principal  object ;  and  being  convinced  tiiat  such  an  institu- 
tion  was  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  no  idea  of 
its  proving  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  public  opinion  ;  though 
I  laid  no  claims  to  any  public  assistance.  But,  notwithstanding, 
I  fixed  in  a  situation,  where  it  was  the  least  likely  possible,  to  be 
any  annoyance  to  others  ;  yet  I  soon  found,  that  the  thoughts  of 
a  Mad  House,  had  caused  a  most  alarming  sensation  ;  and  after 
the  house  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  when  its 
not  being  used  for  the  purpose,  must,  it  was  well  knowoj 
have  caused  my  total  ruin  j  a  strong  party  was  made  to  pre. 
▼ent  my  obtaining  a  Licence,  under  the  impression,  that  it  would 
prove  a  dreadful  annoyance  j  and  it  was  oflicially  announced 
to  me,  that  I  had  no  favour  to  e:|pect^  from  a  ceriajn  great 


personage,  who  occasionally  resides  withia  a  few  mites  of 
Spring  Vale. 

I  hare  taken  very  particular  care  that  those  ■patients  who 
were  violent,  or  any  way  dangerous,  should  be  Itept  perfectly 
secure ;  but  from  the  liberty  that  I  consider  as  necessary  to  the 
best  means  of  recovery^  some  of  those  who  were  in  a  harmless 
state,  or  convalescent,  so  as  to  bespealc  confidence,  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  made  their  escape.    The  alarm  this  has  excited 
has  been  very  like  what  might  be  expected,  were  a  lion,  or  royal 
tiger,  to  escape  from  a  caravan ;  and  the  censure  upon  tay  con. 
duct  has  been  such  as  would  be  cast  upon  a  keeper  of  wild', 
V  beasts,  on  such  a  terrific  event.    I  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
by  my  friends  of  the  very  serious  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  these  escapes ;  though  I  don't  recollect  a  single  in. 
stance  of  any  one  getting  away  from  ihe  place  but  what  was 
perfectly  harmless.    Upon  hearing  that  a  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  a  state  of  great  terror  upon  the  occasion  of 
one  of  my  patients  being  seen  upon  the  turnpike-road,  and 
being,  as  1  was  told,  threatened,  I  wailed  upon  the  Head  of  the 
family,  to  give  the  information,  that  the  object  of  this  alarm,  was 
as  inoffensive  as  a  lamb,  which  was  truly  tho  case ;  but  I  was  re- 
fused a  hearing ;  no  doubt,  my  conduct  was  thought  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  palliation,  or  excuse :  and,  indeed,  those  feelings  of 
candour  and  allowance,  for  the  great  difficulties  of  my  situation, 
upon  which  I  thought  I'had  a  right  to  calculate;  appear  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  my  particular  friends. 

These  things  would  not  be  thought  worth  the  mention,  wero 
I  not  extremely  anxious  to  rescue  whatever  relates  to  insanity 
from  undeserved  degradation.  As  matters  at  present  stand, 
however  mild  and  harmless  a  lunatic  may  be,  he  has  but 
little  chance  of  being  considered  as  such  by  those  unaccus. 
tomcdto  the  disease;  and  while  it  is  regarded  with  so  much 
superstitious  dread  by  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
community,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  purse  should 
be  expended  in  building  large  prison-houses,  foolishly 
and  extravagantly  strong,   for    the  sake  of  keeping  them 


safo,  in  which  crerj  other  considoratio 
li'ft  out  of  the  qiifstiun.  It  is  but  a  short  remove  from  that 
age  of  superstition,  when  every  lunatic  was  believed  to  be  pos. 
sussed  hy  ii  devil,  which  none  cobU!  dispossess  but  those  it 
leu<;ae  with  the  head  devil. 

A^o.  77. — Male,  married.    Age,  32. 

M'hen  this  man  made  his  appearance  first  at  Spring  Vale,  hij 
looks  were  at  once  terrific  and  pitiable  ;  his  ey(s  darted  (he  fire 
of  madness,  while  his  pallid  countenance,  and  sunken  cheeks, 
bespoke  the  near  approach  of  death.  My  father  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  another  customer  for  the  coffiu-maker!"  Indeed,  I 
thought  him  near  his  end.  Yet,  the  excitement  was  truly  asto- 
nishing;  ho  spit,  and  bit,  and  fought,  and  his  delirium  was  too 
rapid  for  distinct  utterance.  I  was  told  that  he  h:id  taken  very 
litile  food;  indeed,  it  seemed  that  he  was  only  brought  to  die 
under  my  h  inds.  I  hesitated  whether  to  receive  him  ;  but  to 
send  him  back  appeared  certain  death. 

It  ai)pearca  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  weak  nerves,  a  regular 
liver;  that,  on  a  journey,  he  had  been  terrified  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  arrived  at  home  in  a  state  of  complete  maduers. 
The  medical  wiseacre,  they  sent  for,  thought,  of  course,  that 
nothi  ig  could  cure  madness  so  well  as  blistering,  and  bleeding 
to*L-xccss;  and  he  had  of  both  to  a  full  tune.  After  six  days 
he  was  brought  to  me;  the  nervous  affection  was  such,  that  he 
tOMid  not  swallow  any  substance,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  got  liquids  into  him.  Of  course,  my  first 
object  was  to  raise  him,  by  light  simple  nourishing  things.  For 
three  days  1  had  lii  tie  hopes  of  his  life;  at  the  end  of  nine 
weeks  he  was  quite  well  in  body  and  mind,  and  grateful;  and 
his  allectionaie  wife  shed  a  copious  flood  of  tears,  of  unaffected 
joy.    Continues  well ;  has  been  several  times  to  see  me. 

No.  79. —Male,  single.    Age,  22. 

A  nervous,  irritable  young  man,  of  delicate  constitution,  tho' 
brought  tip  a  farmer;  his  complaint  intermitted  regularly,  coming 


on  wtih  violence  twice  a  month  ;  the  case  seemed  casy-^that  i», 
the  proper  methods  obiious,  good  uir  and  geuUe  cjiercisc,  prp- 
j-er  rt'stiaint  audan  alterative  medical  system ;  he  was  disdbarg-- 
cured  at  the  end  of  six  months.  This  young  man's  fa  her, . 
as  1  am  told,  fell  asaciilice  to  the  rude  treatment  under  what 
xvas  called  brain  fovcr  ;  he  was  bled  and  Llisterftd,  till  he  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies.  Few  patients  are  brought  to,  mo  but 
what  have  been  previously  blistered,  and  bled  copiously ;  I 
iR'ver  in  my  life  heard  of  a  blister  being  used  either  to  the  head', 
or  neck,  which  was  ever  thought  to  do  4ny  good  in  this  com- 
plaint-; generally  the  report  is,  that  the  patient  was  much 
worse  after ;  and  blcpding  to  excess,  is  •  certainly  injurious. — 
Inilccd,  considering  bleeding,  at  best,  but  a  temporary  remedy, 
I  may  have  a  prejudice  against  it ;  and  (hose  cases  where  it  is 
successful,  never  come  to  me  :  but  I  think  there  are  few  of 
them. 

No.  S^.—Eemale,  single.    Age,  53. 

A  bilious  Lady,  (hat  had  indulged  her  visionary  thoughts 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  when  a  paroxysm  of  phrenetic 
violence  put  her  under  my  care  ;  her  violence  subsided,  butlu-r 
vi  iunary  ideas  slill  remain  ;  yet  she  is  sensible  and  iatclligcnt 
to  a  great  degree,  though  a  Lunatic. 

Speaking  in  her  hearing,  a  short  time  since,  on  the  necessity 
of  mental  exertion  in  the  cure  of  mental  diseases— true,  says 
she,  "  how  can  the  mind  regain  its  rational  powers,  if  it  is  not 
rationally  exercised  !"  She  employs  herself  in  needle-work, 
drawing,  and  in  making  very  neat  paper  boxes ;  butthe  greatest 
source  of  amusement  and  employment  is,  the  collecting  curious 
pebbles,  from  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  iu  com  any 
with  a  little  favourite  girl ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  such* 
a  trifle  could  have  become  so  interesting  as  it  h  is,  hy  aitci_^tic>n 
being  paid  to  it.  Many  thousands,  1  sliould  sui)p  so,  liava 
been  collected,  by  her,  and  another  pers  n,  wlio  is  bco  ,„e  » 
eort  of  rivai  in  the  amusement.   Gieat  numbers  have  bceu  scut 
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talhe  relations  of  the  patieuls,  many  of  which,  for  their  faDtas:i 
lie  shapes,  and  tariet)'  of  tints,  appear  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Britifth  Museum.  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  Lady, 
and  in  thne  her  visionary  thoughts  may  wear  out. 

M.  96.'-Female^'widow.  Age,  45. 
Anunfortnnatecaseof  nervous  debility;  she  had  lost  her 
husband  and  property;  and  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper 
in  a  close  town,  had  attended  a  sick  person  for  several  months, 
when  she  was  taken  with  a  stupor.  A  kind  sister  gave  her  largo 
quantities  of  port  wine ;  this  brought  on  phrenetic  symptoms  ; 
iu  this  state  she  was  brought  to  me,  but  so  obstinately  refused 
nourishment,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  np,  and  she 
sunk  at  the  end  of  six  weeks— a  victim  to  grief,  and  a  bad  habit 
of  body. 

JVb.  102.— Mfl/f,  single.    Age,  60. 

An  absolutely  incurable  case ;  my  poverty,  and  not  my  will, 
consents  to  the  admitting  such ;  for,  unfortunately,  I  live  by 
keeping  Lunatics,  not  by  curing  them  ;  even  iu  a  small  cstab- 
lishment  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  incurables  doing  injury 
to  those  under  the  curative  treatment.    In  large  establishments, 
where  a  great  proportion  are  incurables,  the  best  means  of  cdrc 
are  quite  ont  of  the  question.    But  were  it  not  for  those  deemed 
incurable,  I  could  not  have  kept  my  house  open  ;  nothing  is 
got  by  those  that  recover  soon— I  have  even  lost  by  many; 
cumbers  having  been  brought  to  ray  house  stark  mad,  and  have 
recovered,  whose  bills  would  scarce  cover  the  loss  in  the  tear 
of  blankets  and  linen,  and  the  breaking  of  furniture,  which  is 
so  incident  to  the  first  paroxysms  of  fury ;  and  I  have  received 
more  money  from  twenty  very  old  cases,  that  were  considered 
as  incurable  at  the  time  of  admission,  than  from  all  the  rest; 
and  if  I  had  only  recovered  one  third  of  what  I  have,  or  have 
been  three  times  as  long  in  the  cure  of  those  that  have  recovered, 
I  should  have  had  money  in  my  pocket ;  as  it  is,  1  am  insol- 
vent.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  an  adequate  number  of  private . 
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Mad  Houses  to  support  themselves  solely  upon  the  curativ 
plan,  unless  tho  whole  system  was  changed ;  they  being  sup 
ported  by  keeping,  not  by  curing.    I  am  well  aware,  that  all 
medical  men  are  in  the  same  situation,  but  this  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose :  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  reputat|on  for  cure 
that  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  deserve,  has  bee 
jury  to  my  pecuniary  interests  ;  it  may  have  p^^/ed  mo  more 
of  the  lower  classes,  but  I  have  the  most  satisfacwi^y  evidence  t 
can  have,  that  I  have  been  prevented  by  it  from  having  those  of 
a  higher  class,  and  such  as  would  have  paid  the  best ;  the  diffi. 
culty  of  my  siluation  arising  out  of  tho  general  practice  of  cur. 
ing  and  .keeping  being  confounded,  so  that  under  pretence 
of  the  former,  money  is  unfairly  obtained  by  the  latter  ;  and 
this  pretence  of  curing,  serves  to  cover  the  sinister  designs  of 
relations,  who,  under  the  ostensible  motive  of  procuring  the 
means  of  cure,  can  obtain  the  means  of  preventing  recovery. — 
I  can  speak  to  facts  of  this  nature.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
Asylums  for  the  keep  of  incurable  Lanatics,  are  as  necessary 
as  Hospitals  for  the  cure  of  Lunacy ;  all  I  wish  is,  that  they 
should  be  entirely  separate,  and  the  pretensions  of  each  dis- 
tinctly known.    In  that  case,  those  who  exert  themselves  in  the 
cure,  might  stand  an  equal  chance  for  pecuniary  interest,  with 
those  who,  in  fact,  do  nothing  but  keep  Lunatics ;  and  the  ne*, 
cessity  of  the  latter,  would  nearly  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation.    Matters,  too,  might  be  pilt  upon  equitable  princi. 
pies  ;  as  it  is,  the  unfortdnate  Lunatic  is  subject  to  tho  grossest 
abuses,  under  the  plea  of  doing  the  best  to  serve  him.    It  is  the 
highest  proof  of  humanity  to  protect  those  who  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves — this  proof  is  sorely  wanting  in  the  case  of 
those  afflicted  with  mental  disease ;  and  this  man  is  an  instance,— 
he  was  once  opulent  and  respectable,  yet  he  has  been  a  wan- 
dering  Lunatic  for  many  years,  without  any  means  of  relief. 

JVb.  lOS.— Male,  widower.    Jge,  48. 

In  this  case,  the  walk,  defective  articulation,  and  insensi. 
"kUity  to  the  common  calls  of  nature^  incyotted  paralysis.  I  had 
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the  best  medical  advice,  but  he  grow  worse  ;  and  upon  my  In- 
/□rming  his  friends  of  i'.^  one  of  theui  caniu  over,  and  told  nii* 
that  previous  to  any  mental  affection,  he  had  for  yours  bvtvn 
uuch  troubled  with  a  discharge  of  niattcr  fi  om  the  back-  of. 
his  head,  which  a  skilful  8urg<-on  had  hcaiud  up;  I  imme. 
diately  had  a  setoa  made  just  below  the  place ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  injudicious  healing  up  of  this  pUce,  was,  no  doubt), 
the  cause  of  the  mental  disease. 

JVo.  UO.—Male,  married,    As:e,  45. 

A  most  determined  case  of  obslini^cy  and  mental  stupor.  For. 
upwards  of  four  months  he  did  not  take  a  morsel  of  food,  but; 
what  was  forced  into  him  against  all  the  strength  he  could, 
possibly  exert ;  and  he  was  a  remarkably  stout  man.  During 
this  space,  he  never  spoke  above  half  a  dozen  times,  and  did 
nothing  but  what  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  do  ;  at  the  end., 
of  this  time,  there  was  an  evident  abatement  in  the  disease  ; 
ve  could  get  him  to  take  food  from  a  spoon ;  he  had  sunk  verjc. 
little,  and  he  appeared  more  compilable,  so  that  I  entertained 
confident  hopes  of  his  recovery.    His  good  wife  hearing  of 
this,  immediately  took  him  home,    I  felt  extremely  indignant 
at  having  him  dragged  away  by  force,  on  the  Jist  hopes  of 
having  my  trouble  and  anxiety  rewarded  by  success ;  and  the  first 
I  heard  of  him  afterwards  was,  that  he  was  dead  and  burled. 

Ao.  \23.^Male,  single.  Age,  30. 
An  instance  of  a  very  respectable  family  making  a  sacrifice  of 
their  own  feelings,  which  were,  at  first,  extremely  averse  to  his 
being  sent  to  a  Mad  House ;  but,  upon  a  representation  being 
made,  that  it  appeared  a  confirmed  case  of  phrenetic  insanity, 
and  that  such  a  step  would  give  him  the  best  chance  of  speedy 
recovery,  they  immediately  consented  ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that 
the  strong  Impression  which  was  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  re- 
moval, the  restraint  which  took  place  there,  without  its  creating 
•ny  confusion,  and  the  liberty  given  him  in  every  inlmal  of 
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No.  \2S.—Mde,  married.  Age, 

A  drunken  case,  truly.    Drinking  ardent  spirits  to  exccsi, 
for  twelve  months,  had  brought  on  wch  a  slate  of  the  nervous 
system  as  I  never  saw  before  ;  his  eyes  appeared  as  if  starting 
from  their  sockets;  his  hands  trembled  so  that  he  could  not 
hold  a  cup  more  than  half  full  without  spilling  the  contents; 
nor  could  he  lift  his  haud  to  his  head  without  a  great  effort; 
his  mind  was  completely  gone,  being  quite  a  visionary  mad- 
man; his  stomach  was  in  the  most  irritable  state  possible.  I 
went  boldly  to  work  with  purges,  the  warm  bath  and  tonics, 
open  air,  exercise ;  nothing  but  water  to  drink,  of  which  ho 
took  large  quantities  for  about  a  week,  with  light,  healthy 
food:  in  three  weeks,  he  was  quite  well  in  body  and  mind; 
indeed  a  very  healthy  man  ;  will  he  keep  from  his  former  habits, 
he  promises  fair.    I  have  had  three  letters  from  him  on  busi- 
ness since  he  left  me,  and  he  appears  quite  correct. 

No.  UO.—Male,  married.    Age,,  35. 

This  case  would  not  be  worth  notice,  but  that  it  may  serve 
to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words } 
and  besides  the  manner  of  being  introduced  to  my  patient  h»d 
something  of  the  romantic  in  if.    In  the  e.irly  part  of  a  morn, 
ing,  being  before  daylight,  I  was  awoke  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door;  and,  upon  going  to  the  window,  1  saw,  by  the  ) 
light  of  the  moon,  a  man  upon  bis  knees  in  very  loud  prayer, 
that  the  l,ord  Jesus  would  send  down  his  grace  upon  the  mas- 
ter of  that  house,  and  all  his  family.    Convinced  from  his  man- 
ner that  he  was  mad,  and  conceiving  that  a  Mad  House  was 
the  fittest  place  for  him,  I  called,  to  say  that  I  would  let  him 
in;  on  his  entrance,  he  was  for  a  time  very  collected,  and 
gave  me  his  relation  as  follows :—"  I  have  been  from  home 
several  weeks  ;  I  have  been  to  attend  the  last  illness  and  death 
of  my  poor  father ;  lie  left  some  little  property  behind  him, 
and  we  have  had  some  very  unpleasant  disputes  ;  I  have,  too, 
4rankhard,  and  the  jjp^plg  gj^O.!  was  goinij  mudj  but,  blesi 


the  Lord,  they  were  mistaken,  for  I  never  was  so  wise  in  my 
life  as  I  am  now.    Coming  home  upon  one  of  the  coaches,  a 
voice  came  to  me,  and  bid  me  go  forth  and  preacli  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  I  began  to  pray,  and  I  got  off  at  the  vil. 
Jage  below,  and  have  been  praying  f»r  the  dear  souls  of  the 
people."    "How  came  you  up  here  ?"  I  said.     <'  Why,  the 
Lord  Jesus  directed  me  hither  to  be  sure."       What,  have 
you  been  some  time  with  the  Methodists,  for  I  presume  you 
are  one?"  ,     No:  I  never  was  with  them  in  my  life;  I  do 
not  so  much  as  know  any  Methodists ;  but,  if  it  please  the 
Lord  Jesus,  I  mean  to  join  that  holy  people,  this  very  day :  I' 
shall  find  some  of  the  Preachers  at  Stone.    In  the  strength  of- 
the  Lord,  1  can  do  any  thing :  I  can  strike  my  arm  through  that 
fire  ;  and  I  can  strike  my  arm  through  your  body."    In  about 
two  minutes  after  this,  liis  arms  were  properly  .secured  in  a 
strait  waistcoat ;  on  first  seeing  of  which,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  hare  it  on,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  break  his  bonds  asunder ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  properly 
secured,  he  cried  out,;—*'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  break  my  bonds 
asunder,"  accompanied  with  all  the  efforts  in  his  power ;  but 
these  not  succeeding,  he  became  calm  again  for  a  while.  For 
two  days,  be  was  for  the  most  part  visionary  ;  but,  using  all  ■ 
my  efforts  to  remove  his  complaint,  he  seemed  quite  recovered 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  appeared  in  his  own  natural  character- 
viz,  that  of  a  bold  profligate,  with  no  more  religion  than  the 
Bird*  that  bears  his  name.    I  wish  he  had  been  a  Methodist ; 
for  in  that  case,  I  should  have  hope  that  he  would  some  time 
f  nd  grace  enough,  to  pay  me  one  pound,  which  was  my  charge  ; 
being  five  shillings  that  I  paid  to  the  messenger  who  went  to 
inform  his  friends  of  his  situation,  and  fifteen  shillings  for  food, 
lodgings,  medicine  and  trouble;  but,  as  it  is,  I  have  no  hopes. 
1  have  often  asserted,  that  the  visionary  fervours  of  devotion, 
which  have  been  stated  as  the  cause  of  insanity,  were  frequently 
the  first  effects  of  it,  and  Ibis  is  an  instance.    A  cotemporary 
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wrilcr  upon  Insanity,  gOQS  a  little  dut  Of  his  way,  to  stigma- 
tize  the  Meihmlists  as  the  frequent  cause  of  Insanity  ;  and,  in 
«alkin.^  with  him  through  his  own  Hospital,  which  contained, 
at  tli4t  Unie,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  ho  pointed 
out  tm.  old  women,  who  were,  he  said,  Methodists.    I  never 
contended  that  Methodists  were  entirely  exempted  from  the 
^isitings  of  this  malady ;  I  only  have  contended  that  they  are 
,,ot  more  subjected  to  it  than  others,  and  that  when  afflicted 
they  s'aud  as  good  a  chance  for  recovery;  in  contradiction  to 
the  decisive  opinion  of  another  author,  who  asserts  very  boldly, 
that  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure  for  those  af- 
jlicted  with  Ueligious  Mania.     I  have  no  connexion  with  Ihs 
Methodists,  farther  than  that  of  knowing  some  people  who  are 
of  that  persuasion,  and  having  a  near  and  dear  relation  who  is 
QUO ;  but  the  word  Methodism  is  often  confounded  with  serious- 
ress'in  religion  of  any  kind,  and  the  truth  should  be  vindicated 
from  the  attacks  of  profligacy  arid  infidelity.    In  attempting  to 
do  this,  I  shall  only  state  "facts,  and  shall  leave  my  readers  to 
make  their  own  comments;  only  observing,  that  there  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Methodists  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
which  I  have  had  the  greatest  part  of  my  patients.    On  looking 
carefully  over  my  list  of  153  cases,  I  find  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  that  must  have  been  quite  free  from  the  imputation  of 
being  Methodists;  they  were  those  upon  whom  religion  sat 
quite  easy— a  sort  of  outside  Pillars  to  the  Church  of  England, 
who  gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  about  its  internal  duties, 
except  in  what  related  to  marriages,  burials,  christenings,  and 
the  churchmg  of  women.    I  count  six,,  who  had  been,  what 
the  world  calls,  strict,  good  church-going  people.    One  was  a 
jovial  Quaker,  who  made  it  a  sort  of  boast,  that  he  had  been 
expelled  the  Society  of  Friends  for  his  irregularities.    One  had 
been  a  serious  Baptist ;  another  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who,  it  was  thought,  had  done  himself  injury  by  keeping  the 
fasts  of  his  Church  more  strictly  than  his  Priest  required  ;  and 
nine  had  been  Methodists— one  of  these  confessed  that  he  had 
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.„  obstinate  .we  of  InsanHy  without  the  use  of  mean.  ;  and 

uT.;:  ,  J°t  medic.  .»d  .0,-  .m,  .0  — c. 
It  u  tne  I.  measotos  of  any  k'n<l,  K"'  ""y 

•  not  f.rsc.tt»g  «.«t  the  oaly  pe.iU.e  good  rel.t.»6  to 
r  ;  rder  U,  I  recovery  t,o.  I. ;  .od  that  the  best  mean. 
7..co,eTr  are  .1.6  best  calculated  to  make  lho.e  happy  and 
t:ZZL  .ho  pro.,  iocorable.  There  appear.  •  »«t  ItapW 
di.po.iaou  lu  .ho.e  io.e.t.d  .ith  power,  to  effect  »»  "P""^ 
chaoje  iu  U.e  geoeral  treatmeot  of  the  i».aDe ;  and  .t  they  do 
.  fcc.m,l,.h  the  work,  tbey  will,  undoubtedly,  do  .he.r 
;^  ^ouutr,  a'ery  great  good,  «.d  thcnsel...  im-orl- 


CONCLUSION. 


$iN<^  the  preceding  pages  were  sent  to  press,  I« 
tiiive  been  honoured  and  obliged  by  the  printed 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Mad  Houses  ; 
being  sent  to  me  by  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Hose,  whose  unwearied  exertions  in  the  important 
investigation,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
bespeak  the  gratitude  of  all  that  can  feel  for  these 
\infortunates.  What  appears  to  me  the  most  striking 
particular  in  these  Reports  is,  a  Statement  of  the 
number  of  Patients  admitted  upon  the  curable  list 
at  St.  Luke's,  during  the  years  1811,  1812,  and 
1813;  being  in  all  870  ; — of  whom,  after  one  year 
and  six  days'  trial,  only  358  recovered.  Yet,  I 
would  venture  any  risk  which  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  run,  that  out  of  an  equal  number  of  similar  cases, 
in  an  equal  length  of  time,  800  at  least  re- 
covered, under  the  treatment  I  recommend  ;  and 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  sufficiently  explained.  Still, 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Master  there,  and 
enly  wonder  that  so  many  recover  under  the  very 
mistaken  system  that  prevails  :  nor  can  I  at  all  be 
surprised  that  there  are  700  incurables  waiting,  to 
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be  put  upon  the  incurable  list.  If  the  vast  sqms 
that  have  been  expended  upon  large  public  Asylums, 
for  the  keeping  of  Lunatics,  had  been  applied  to 
the  best  means  of  cure,  there  would  have  been  no 
want  of  accommodations  for  incurables;  but  so 
long  as  the  present  system  exists,  the  want  of  such 
accoinniodations  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  new  Asylums,  however  great, 
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May  the  providing  the  best  means  of  recovery  for 
the  insane,  be  the  polar  Star  of  all  the  proceedings 
.  upon  this  interesting  subject ;  and  may  St.  Luke's 
and  B&lhlem  become  equal  to  the  reception  of  all 
the  indigent  incurable  Lunatics,  that  London  and 
its  environs  contain  ;  though,  at  present,  they  arc 
insufficient  to  accommodate  a  fifth  part  of  what 
might  be  found,  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  fellow- 
beings,  within  the  sound  of  St.  Paul's  bell.  Should 
a  London  Asylum  be  erected,  of  which  mention  is 
made,  may  we  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  it  will  be 
established  upon  more  enlightened  principles;  in 
which  the  cure  shall  be  the  leading  object. 
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